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ADVERTISEMENTS 


WHY NOT HAVE YOUR 


GRADUATION CARDS 


PEN ARTIST 


KEARNEY, NEB. 


JfiPDING INVITATIONS, VISITING 
CARDS, ANNOUNCEMENTS, ETC., CANNOT BE TOO CORRECT IN 
EVERY LITTLE DETAIL. BY PLACING YOUR ORDERS WITH US 
YOU MAY BE SURE OF GETTING JUST THE STYLE AND QUALITY 
OF WORK YOU HAVE IN MIND—PERFECTION 


BEECHER, KYMER & PATTERSON 
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9 Tis Not Far To 


Commencement 



OW difficult a matter it is to decide 
what to wear during Commencement 
Week! You should stop at nothing 
short of the Beautiful Materials in 
white and colors we are now showing. 
Dainty, crisp French Mousselines and 
Lawns, Linnenes, Batistes, Persian Lawns, Hand 
Woven Batistes, Etc., for Graduation Dresses. 
French Crepes, Irish Dimities, Printed Batistes 
for Class Day Dresses. Fabrics for every need. 






































ADVERTISEMENTS 


With Springtime comes the 
change to lighter costumes 
and likely lighter spirits. 
The better the mood, 
the better the time 
for pictures. Call 
and see our 
new styles 

The Siewert Studio 

414 W. MAIN ST. 


Fresh Flowers 
Always! 


OUR OWN 
GROWING 

Central Nursery & 
Floral Co. 

304 W. MAIN STREET 

Phone 1521 Evenings 546-4R 


F 'f\Ncx 

ovjf\ o’CLooiy r^ouusj 

<io(> Vy (v\£uin 5T. 

phone, 


We Announce 

to the good people of 
Kalamazoo 

An After-Easter Sale 

of our Swell Suits and Flats 
for Ladies. 

It is your privilege to come in and 
see what we will have to offer. 

Paris Fashion Co. 

140 S. Burdick St. 
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We are glad to see 
the boys. 

O. E. PRICE 

TAILOR 

107 South Burdick Street 





Cameras from $1.00 to $35 
Complete Outfit for $4.00 


Geo. McDonald Drug Co. 

Cor. Main and Burdick Streets 


Everything 
in the 
Sporting 
Goods 
Line 

-AT- 

HARLOW’S 


Bell Shoe House 

F ULL line of Oxfords 
for Ladies and Men, 
in Buckskin, Patent 
Leather and Gun Metal 
Stock. All the newest 
lasts and fancies. Sole 
agents for the celebrated 
Walk-Over Shoes. 

124 E. Main St. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ASK TO SEE THE 

“Kazoo” and “S. R. & S.” Trousers 

In All the Latest Models 

Our Corduroy “Peg Tops” have all the “Dope” 
and “Shape” to suit the most fastidious taste. 

All good clothiers sell them. 

MADE BY 


KALAMAZOO PANT CO. 

KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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DR. F. H. TYLER 

Office: 201 -202 Kalamazoo National Bank Bldg, 
Residence: 320 South Park Street 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

Office Hours: Phones: 

1:30 to 4:30 p. m. Office 371 

7 to 8 p. m, Residence 682 

Dr. Burt Dexter Walker 

Suite 605 Kalamazoo National Bank Building 

Phone 1338 2-rings 

DAN H. EATON, M. D. 

205 Kalamazoo National Bank Building 

KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 

DR. F. E. GRANT 

603 Kalamazoo National Bank Building 
Practice confined to 

Diseases of Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 

DR. DAVID J. LEVY 

206-207 Kalamazoo National Bank Building 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

Telephones: Office 2396; Residence 1375 

O. D. WHALLEY 

DENTIST 

Removed to 513 Kalamazoo National Bank Bldg. 
Telephone 2723 

DR. PAUL T. BUTLER 

Suite 510 Kalamazoo National Bank Building 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 

Office Hours: Telephones: 

10 to 12 a. m. Office 2450 2r 

2 to 4 and 7 to 8 p. m. Residence 2450 3r 

E. D. BROOKS, M. D. 

Diseases of the 

Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 

Glasses Fitted 

210 Kalamazoo National Bank Building 

DRS. HOWSON & LEWIS 

DR. EDWARD P. WILBUR 

Practice limited to 

DENTISTS 

Suite 208-209 Kalamazoo National Bank Bldg. 

Phone 155 

Disesases of the Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 

Office: Suite 401-403 

Kalamazoo National Bank Building 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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W. N. MOFFETT 

DENTIST 

106 East Main Street 

Phone 169 

Cut Flowers 

Our Stock is the Finest 
in the City 

H. E. BRADY 

DENTIST 

First National Bank Building: 

Phone 2662 

Price Always Moderate 

PHONE 235 

Dr. Fred’k M. Ilgenfritz 

Fuller Block 

143 South Burdick Street 

G. Van Bochove & Bro. 

141 S. BURDICK ST. 

Hours: Phones: 

No regular morning hours Office, 2091 2r 

2 to 4 and 7 to 8 p. m. Res., 2091 3r 

Sundays by appointment only 

The Trout Season 

Opens the 15th. 


dr. l. c. McMillan 

Osteopathic Physician 

Osteopathy, Electricity, Electric Massage, Etc. 
For the cure of disease 

Phone 2708, Cor. Burdick and South 

Oldest Osteopath in the city 

Get Busy 

and get your 

Fishing Tackle 



of the 

This Space Belongs to a Dentist 

MALBONE 

HARDWARE CO. 

Rosenbaum Bldg,. Cor. Main & Edward 
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There Is No Longer Need 

for justifying ready-for-service clothing. The principle has stood 
the test of years and has made good because of its soundness* 

Now-a-Days the Problem 

confronting the young man of taste is not “Ready-Made” or “Tailor- 
Made” but which brand of ready-made. All manufacturers claim ex¬ 
ceptional virtues for their clothes, 

But Stein-BIoch Smart Clothes and College Brand 
Nifty Clothes head the list 

You can be convinced of such things as perfect fit and wearing qual¬ 
ities of these Top Notchers only by means of a trial—the same trial 
that hundreds of Kalamazoo men are giving them year after year. 

Spring Stock of Suits, Topcoats and Cravenettes Is Now Complete. 

Also Complete Showing of Eagle Shirts, Youngs, Imperial 
Maxim and Stetson Hats. 


FOl *7 66 SEG CORNER” 

^ ® Clothier, Matter and Furnisher 



OLIN & SON 

You are specially invited to come and see all 
the Latest Novelties in 

Dry Goods, Carpets and Ready-to-Wear Garments 

Arrange to meet your friends at our store. 


J. M. REIDSEMA, Photographer 

Kalamazoo National BanK Building 

❖ ♦> ♦> ♦> 


It pays to have the best when you have your photograph taken 
and none better can be made than at the Reidsema Studio. 
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Fishing Tackle 


A Full Line at 


David McDonald’s Drag Store 

113 S. BURDICK ST. 


MILLER & BELLAIRS 

OPTICIANS 

407 Kalamazoo National Bank Building 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

Phone 807-J 


f* 

The Best of Everything in 

Tailorings, Furnishings 
and Hats 

ALWAYS VISIT 

Chas. Friedman 

Burdick House Arcade 



A sic those who have 
traded here where 
you should 
buy 

FURNITURE 

Horace Prentice & Son 

137 S. BURDICK ST. 

Young Man 

BUY A LOT 

ON’T wait until you have saved 
several hundred or a thousand 
dollars. A small payment down now 
and a little each month will pay for it. 
Before the lot is all paid for you can 
sell it at a good profit. If you keep it 
you will have the nucleus of a home. 

For $1.00 down and 50c weekly 
you can buy beautiful lots in Prospect 
Park at $100.00 to $125.00 each. 

ASK TO SEE THEM. 

Charles B. Hays 

101-104 PRATT BLOCK 
Phone 112 
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Official Paper of the Kalamazoo High Schools 

VOLUME: IV APRIL, 1909 NUMBER 7 


“Reminiscences of Fifty Years.” 


PRINTED IN CONNECTION WITH THE HIGH SCHOOL 
SEMI-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 







PREFACE. 

A special issue of The Delphian in June, 1908, was called an 
Alumni Number. In it an attempt was made to show the life of the High 
School from 1883-1908. The task was comparatively easy because many 
of the pupils of those years are living in Kalamazoo. This year The 
Delphian attempts to show the life and growth of the High School 
from the grading of the schools in 1858-9 to the present time. There are 
few people whose connection with the public schools as pupils and teach¬ 
ers has been so long as that. The editors have found no difficulty in 
arousing interest in the subject or getting reminiscences written by those 
to whom they have appealed; but they fear many topics have been omit¬ 
ted tvhich would have added much to the record had the editors known 
to whose memories, or scrap-books, to apply. Moreover, it has not been 
possible to gain information concerning many former pupils who now 
live out of Kalamazoo. It is the hope of the editors that in 1913, when 
fifty classes shall have been graduated, an accurate Alumni Record may 
be published. But, admitting that they have not been able to gather all 
reminiscenses of value, the editors send the book out feeling that the work 
is a valuable contribution to the history of Kalamazoo ». It contains much 
that is printed nowhere else; an d that would have been lost to later gen¬ 
erations, but for this attempt to celebrate the SEMI-CENTENNIAL 
OF THE KALAMAZOO HIGH SCHOOL. 

Kalamazoo High School, April, 1909. 


The Board of Education 


THE NEW BOARD. 


(From “The Kalamazoo Gazette,” 
September, 1859.) 

On Monday last Hon. H. G. Wells, 
Israel Kellogg, Hon. D. S. Walbridge, 
Frank Little, C. W. Hall, and Silas 
Hubbard were chosen by the people 
to constitute the District Board of 
Education, for School District No. 1 
embraced within the corporate limits 
of this village. These gentlemen hold 
the destiny of the Union School in 
their hands. It belongs to them to give 
the institution a fair and impartial 


trial. That they will bring zeal, intel¬ 
ligence and a real devotion to the 
work intrusted to them, we have not 
a doubt. Our people, we know, will 
second their earnest endeavors to 
make this noble school a blessing in 
our community. They must have the 
confidence and co-operation of all 
good citizens; and then, with pru¬ 
dence, with vigilance and a high ap¬ 
preciation of the great responsibility 
resting upon them, they will go for¬ 
ward in their exalted mission with a 
certain assurance of success. 


LETTER FROM DR. METCALF. 

Member of Board, 1869-1871 and 1876-1878 

Battle Creek, Michigan, March 8, 1909. 

I have just returned from Detroit and find your favor of the 3 r( ^ 
inst. on my desk. Am very glad to get a line from you and would be 
pleased to relate any matter of general interest that occurred during the 
years of my membership of the Board of Education in Kalamazoo, but 
in looking over the list of that body from its formation to 1887, I am 
confronted and bewildered by the fact that from the date of the organ¬ 
ization of the Board to my first year, I am the only one living! And 
from the date, or rather up to the date, of my last year on the Board— 
1877 —David Fisher and J. Davidson Burns and myself are the only 
ones living today. So you see, I may just as well set it down that I am 
no longer a “kid,” but on the border of Shakespeare’s “Seventh Age,” 
with the “lean and slippered pantaloon,” or, according to Scripture, 
“when the grinders shall cease, because they are few.” 

I cannot call to mind any school buildings that were erected while I 
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was a member of the Board, except the one on Woodward Avenue, and 
possibly the Frank Street building. As to the latter, I remember that 
we had a good deal to do with the heating and ventilating. Whether 
we accomplished anything satisfactory, I cannot say, the records wiil 
show. 

I shall be pleased to attend your celebration of the Semi-Centennial, 
if you will kindly let me know when it occurs—later on. 

With many thanks for your good letter and the inclosure, I am, 
Respectfully yours, A. T. Metcalf. 

The Board of Education was a conservative and dignified body and 
not much given to humor, but I remember a little incident when we were 
engaged up to a very late hour—in fact, an hour just “beyant the twal,” 
and when Dr. Chapin was President, that Mrs. Chapin became greatly 
alarmed because her husband was out so late, and sent their man down 
town to find him, fearing, of course, that he had been waylaid. The 
Doctor was a very deliberate man. We were anxious to get away. A 
motion to adjourn was made several times, but the doctor wouldn’t en¬ 
tertain it, and when his man came after him, we had the laugh on him— 
in a quiet way. 


MEMORIES OF THE SCHOOL BOARD. 

David Fisher, Secretary of Board 1872-1882 

For ten vears I had the honor of being a member of the Board 
of Education of School District No. i of Kalamazoo. Why I was 
chosen for the position has always been a mystery to me,—certainly not 
for my scholastic attainment! Probably no one else coveted the posi¬ 
tion, certainly there was no pecuniary advantage or graft connected with 
it. Of the many who composed the Board during said period, beside 
myself, only Plon. J. D. Burns and Hon. A. T. Metcalf of Battle Creek, 
are living. Of the superintendents, only Henry N. French. 

In addition to the regular monthly, special meetings of the Board 
were held frequently and matters pertaining to the general interests of 
the schools thoroughly canvassed. It was noticeable that the relation 
existing between members of the Board and the Schools was close, and 
a mutual desire manifested to work for the greatest benefit for all inter¬ 
ested. It was the custom of different members of the Board to make 
frequent visits to the schools. They knew from personal observation 
the condition of the buildings and of the teachers and even of the pupils. 
Seldom did scholars require correction except by quiet advice and en¬ 
treaty—but when these failed severe measures were resorted to. One 
of the Superintendents remarked that after close observation there was 
only one in ninety of the scholars who required more than advice and 
entreaty; that when such a scholar was incorrigible, corporal punish- 
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ment was deemed necessary; but this was not inflicted until the Board 
had passed judgment as to its necessity. 

It is gratifying to notice the advance made in all that pertains to 
the efficiency of the work in the schools, a higher standard of study 
has been reached, larger ward buildings have been erected, a better¬ 
ment in all directions. Kalamazoo may justly be proud of its schools, 
and too much credit cannot be awarded the Board and especially the 
teachers for their untiring efforts to advance to the highest plane, the 
educational interests of Kalamazoo. 


SOME MEMBERS OF THE SCHOOL BOARD 

Mr. J. Davidson Burns, Member of the Board 1874-1880 

When, in the spring of 1861, I became a resident of Kalamazoo, the 
law creating a Board of Education consisting of six trustees, in which 
Board the control of the schools was vested, had been two years in oper¬ 
ation. The Board was composed of leading citizens of high commercial 
or professional standing, who were abundantly qualified to inaugurate 
the working of the new system, and to their painstaking and intelligent 
efforts must in large measure be given the credit of establishing the 
schools on the firm and successful basis which they have ever since 
maintained. 

They have had worthy successors, and Kalamazoo has been fortunate 
in the character and devotion of those of its citizens who have been 
chosen as trustees, and who have willingly assumed the responsibilities 
and faithfully performed the duties that devolved upon them. It is a 
pleasure to call to mind and to record the names of some of those who 
in the earlier days of the Board’s history were instrumental in doing the 
good work that fell to their lot. 

The names of Hezekiah G. Wells, Silas Hubbard, Alfred Thomas, 
Israel Kellogg, Nathaniel A. Balch, John M. Edwards, Allen Potter and 
Frederick W. Curtenius will be recognized by the older residents of the 
city as borne by those who were amongst the foremost of the men who 
were active in promoting the development and progress of the then vil¬ 
lage. Others might well be added to the list would space permit* but 
those given have been taken merely as a type of the men who gave char¬ 
acter and reputation to the then comparatively small community. 

If I shall refer with greater particularity to certain members of the 
Board who served at a later period during the years 1874 to 1880, it is 
because I can with more intimate knowledge commend the worth and 
disinterestedness of the services that they rendered to the District. It 
was my good fortune to be their colleague on the Board during the per¬ 
iod mentioned, and there remains with me an exceedingly pleasant re¬ 
membrance of our close official and personal association. 
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Dr. Lebeus C. Chapin was the President of the Board, and alto¬ 
gether he occupied that position for nine years. He was a graduate of 
Yale University, and had at one time, I think, been a tutor in that insti¬ 
tution. He was a ripe scholar, deeply interested in educational matters, 
and zealous in the fulfillment of the duties pertaining to the office of 
trustee and presiding officer. He kept in close touch with the practical 
work of the school room, it being his custom to make two or three visits 
each week to one or the other of the buildings. He was a man of charm¬ 
ing personality, a loyal friend and a delightful companion. 

Dr. Homer O. Hitchcock, a graduate of Dartmouth College, was 
likewise a man of scholarly attainments, and brought to the office of 
trustee a mind admirably fitted for the exercise of its requirements. 

For many years he practised medicine in Kalamazoo. He was in¬ 
deed “the good physician,” and at his death, late in the year 1888, he left 
a memory of beneficent deeds for which many a person in need had had 
occasion to feel grateful. 

Mr. Thomas S. Cobb was one of Kalamazoo’s prominent merchants 
and business men. He was public spirited, having served not only on 
the school board, but also as a member of the village council, and of 
both branches of the State Legislature. He was careful and deliberate 
in the consideration of questions that might arise; his judgment was 
rarely at fault, and his service on the board was of exceeding value and 
importance. 

To Henry E. Hoyt, who is so kindly and affectionately remembered 
by hosts of friends, belongs the distinction of serving on the Board of 
Education a greater length of time than any other individual. He was 
a trustee from 1864 to 1870, and again from 1877 to the date of his la¬ 
mented death in 1899. For eighteen years of the second period he was 
the Secretary of the Board, and in this capacity he was invaluable. With 
the details of his office and the affairs of the district, he was thoroughly 
familiar, and was an authority on all matters connected therewith. His 
genial nature and kindly disposition made him everybody’s friend. 

Mr. Latham FIull, a leading business man and banker, was an 
efficient trustee. He possessed shrewd common sense, and his judgment 
could always be relied on with entire safety. 

Dr. A. T. Metcalf, now and for several years past, a resident of 
Battle Creek, was vigilant in the discharge of his duties as trustee, and 
his interest in the welfare of the schools never flagged. He was also of 
usefulness and influence in other official positions, having been a mem¬ 
ber of the Board of Village Trustees, and President of the said Board. 

Mr. John W. Breese was a member of the Board for one year, and 
several years later was again elected for a full term. He was a prom- 
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inent lawyer and for a long 1 time a leading and respected citizen of 
Kalamazoo. 

Last, but very far from least, I come to the name of Mr. David 
Fisher, who for nine years was a member and the Secretary of the 
Board, and one of its most faithful and competent officials. He watched 
the interests of the district and the progress of the schools with un¬ 
ceasing care, and they profited by his zeal and earnestness. He was al¬ 
ways accessible to those who had business with his office, and was ever 
accommodating and courteous. He is now one of the oldest residents 
of Kalamazoo and lives honored and respected by the entire community. 

******** 

Prior to the year 1881, the “Old Union” was the only building stand¬ 
ing on the school square. Periodically a rumor would arise that it was 
of faulty construction, and unsafe for further occupancy, thereby arous¬ 
ing the fears and anxieties of pupils and their parents. Repairs, some¬ 
times of considerable extent would be made, from time to time, which 
for a while served to allay anxiety. 

In 1879 there was a revival of rumors of danger, so persistent that 
the board appointed two of the principal local builders and contractors 
to make an examination of the building, and report their judgment as 
to its safety. They reported to the effect that while they deemed the 
structure to be safe, yet in “the near future” it would need a thorough 
overhauling and strengthening. They advised certain work to be done 
at once, which advice was followed. In May, 1880, the Board asked 
the same builders for a more comprehensive statement as to the “thor¬ 
ough overhauling” which they had announced as necessary to be made 
in “the near future,” to be accompanied by suggestions as to plans to be 
pursued, together with an estimate of the probable cost of the suggested 
repairs and changes. This information the Board desired for the pur¬ 
pose of bringing the matter before the annual school meeting to be held 
in July following, and of abiding by its action thereon. 

The two experts called into consultation another builder and also a 
citizen who had had extensive experience in supervising the erection of 
large buildings. This enlarged committee made a very full examination, 
subjecting various parts of the building to tests of strength which re¬ 
vealed defects, the seriousness of which had not been apparent at the less 
complete examination of the previous year. The report of this second 
and larger committee pointed out in detail the weakness of the structure, 
concluding with the statement that “we do now condemn the building, 
and aver that its further occupation as a public school would be ex¬ 
tremely dangerous.” Other local builders were asked for an opinion, 
who, after examination, reported that they considered it “an unsafe 
building.” 

Not content to rely wholly upon the judgment of builders, residents 
of Kalamazoo, whose disinterestedness might perhaps be questioned by 
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over-critical taxpayers, the Board procured expert testimony from 
abroad, employing one of the firm of contractors which had recently 
built the State Capitol at Lansing, and who was also superintendent of 
its construction. He made a most careful and complete examination of 
the “Old Union,” “from the basement to the top stone,” submitting 
thereafter a lengthy and detailed written report in which he utterly con¬ 
demned the building, and stated that it could not be repaired so as to 
ensure safety, while the cost of an attempt to that end would be unjust¬ 
ifiable. The Board was now fully prepared to take action, and at a 
meeting held on June 29, 1880, a resolution was adopted unanimously, 
formally “condemning the building as useless and unfit for further use 
for school purposes,” that it should be “pulled down from roof to found¬ 
ation, and rebuilt in a safe and proper manner,” and that the Board 
would so advise the school district at its approaching annual meeting. 
Notice of the Board’s action was at once published, and it formed the 
topic of heated discussion during the interval prior to the annual meet¬ 
ing on July 12th. That meeting was very largely attended, and might 
be called a stormy one. While there was, of course, entire agreement 
that all risk of a fall of the building and the probable consequent loss of 
life should be removed, yet there were many persons present who denied 
the existence of danger, and severely criticised the recommendation of 
the Board as a scheme on its part to procure the erection of one or per¬ 
haps two modern and more attractive looking buildings, involving 
thereby an expense to the district of about $40,000. 

Finally a special committee of fifteen representative citizens, outside 
of the Board, was appointed with authority to examine and report at 
an adjourned meeting, concerning the necessity and propriety of taking 
down the old building, and to employ suitable builders and architects 
for the purpose of making such investigation as might be deemed re¬ 
quisite. This action met the hearty concurrence of the Board of Edu¬ 
cation. At the adjourned annual meeting held two weeks later, the 
special committee of fifteen reported unanimously in favor of the de¬ 
struction of the old building, and the erection of a new one, etc. The 
committee stated that it had arrived at this conclusion in consequence of 
the report of a non-resident expert of ability whom they had employed, 
and who found the building to be defective and dangerous. 

Thereupon the report of the special committee was “carried without 
a dissenting vote,” which was followed soon after by the destruction of 

the “Old Union.” . . 

So, happily, ended the controversy, thus in all likelihood avoiding a 
frightful catastrophe which might otherwise have ensued by the collapse 
of the building. 
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A SUGGESTION CONCERNING THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

Alfred B. Connable, Member of the Board 1906- 

Kalamazoo, Mich., July 7, 1908. 
Gentlemen of the Board of Education : 

The title to our public library building, under the terms of gift from 
Dr. and Mrs. Van Deusen, ,is vested in the school district and its man¬ 
agement and control rests with the Board of Education. Under the 
present system our Library Committee takes direct charge of the library 
work. This was without doubt a satisfactory method of control at the 
time the gift was made, but in recent years the labor connected with our 
schools has increased so greatly and now makes such demands upon 
the time of the Board members that the Library Committee has little 
time to give to library affairs, and the result is that the actual planning 
and management of the work has been left to the librarian and her as¬ 
sistants. While they have done most efficient work I feel that the in¬ 
fluence of the library would be greatly extended if it were under the 
supervision of a body of citizens whose time and interest were devoted 
to its work. 

Under the terms of gift the title must remain in the school district, 
but the desired end could be gained by the appointment by this Board 
of a Library Commission, chosen from the citizens of the District. The 
commission necessarily would be only advisory to the Board, but if 
made up of members who appreciate this opportunity for most valuable 
public service and who would bring to it a high degree of enthusiasm, 
the result would be to add greatly to the efficiency of the library work 
and to its influence in the community. In so doing we should only be 
working out the purposes had in mind by the donors, when they made 
their most generous gift to our people. 

I would suggest that the Library Committee of our new Board take 
up this subject and if possible devise a method of control, such as herein 
indicated. Very respectfully, 

Alfred B. Connable, President. 

Note —As a result of this communication from Mr. Connable, retir¬ 
ing president, a committee was appointed (March 6, 1909), to investi¬ 
gate the advisability of appointing a permanent library committee to 
have charge of the Library under the direction of the Board of Educa¬ 
tion. This committee consists of President Stewart, Mr. Connable, 
Dr. Masselink and Supt. Hartwell. 
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THE HOLLANDER AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

John A. Pyl, Member of the Board 1908- 

THe mistake is sometimes made of conceiving of a man’s relation to 
the public schools as purely mechanical instead of vital. Not so the Hol¬ 
lander. It is born in the blood that an education is a first requisite to 
happiness; and what a man is, rather than what he has , is the true 
measure of success. Holland has given to the world many scholars, and 
because of the inherent characteristics of caution, integrity, and desire 
for knowledge, some of the world’s most useful men have come from 
this stock. In this country, we find Dutch names in honorable records 
from the office of President down. 

Holland’s emigration for the past sixty years has swelled the popula¬ 
tion of Kalamazoo until from one-fourth to one-third of its residents are 
of that stock. Large numbers of children of Holland-American families 
are in the public schools, and for a quarter of a century they have had a 
representation on the School Board. “To get a better chance for our¬ 
selves and our children,” is the usual answer of the older emigrant to the 
question: “Why did you come to America?” Coming here, as so many 
did, in poor circumstances, they at first found it impossible to take full 
advantage of all school privileges; yet by much self-denial and sacrifice 
man) did nobly. In fact, the great national question—what shall we do 
with our emigrants,—would be easily solved, were they all of this type 
of people. When we look at the second and third generations of these 
emigrants, we find them in our high schools and colleges, among our 
best citizens in all walks of life,—mechanics, merchants, manufacturers, 
professional men, etc. It is hardly right to call some of these descend¬ 
ants Holland-Americans, they are Americans. 

We find that Holland families coming to our city in later years have 
feared the influence of the lack of definite Christian and moral training 
in our schools, and have founded parochial schools for the earlier years 
of their children’s school life. Yet for advance work these pupils en¬ 
ter the public schools. 

As time advances, the efficiency of the public school work is being 
more and more appreciated. We believe also that the amalgamation 
of different races into American citizens is made by this training under 
one system. Time was when the little Dutch boy or girl did not figure 
very strongly as a factor in the schools. Today factional lines have dis¬ 
appeared and the president of the senior class is as likely to be only 
three as ten removes from an emigrant grandparent.. Scholarship and 
character count, and give inspiration to the progress of the country. 

Whenever advances are made for better schools or for better service, 
a hearty endorsement is given to the plan by the Holland-American, if 
caution and good judgment are used in making the plans. “Make haste 
slowly,” and “Know your plan before you begin your dyke,” are still 
watchwords for the descendants of men who drove foreigners out of 
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their country and built land into the sea. But we feel much as one ex¬ 
pressed it, “De longer a man leef, de more, by golly, he find oude”; and 
we take off our hats to the Kalamazoo public schools, knowing what they 
mean to our children and our United States. 


JUDGE WELLS. 

Our good school system was not built in a day. It has not always 
been “plain sailing.” There are many who will remember—but it will 
doubtless be news to those who have attended the High School during 
the past quarter of a century—the attempt that was once made to nar¬ 
row the scope and lower the standard of the Kalamazoo High School. 
In 1868—more than two score years ago—there were some who thought 
the High School curriculum should not include the more advanced stu¬ 
dies ; as, for example, the languages, geometry, chemistry, astronomy, 
etc. “Let those who wish to take up these advanced studies,” said they, 
“go to college or university, where it is eminently fitting and proper that 
such branches be taught. But let us keep our High School for the com¬ 
mon branches of education. The expense is too great for us to maintain 
teachers for these unnecessary studies.” 

The fight was on and waxed warm and bitter. There were many 
who favored this plan; times were hard, money was scarce, and here was 
an opportunity to economize. But those who upheld our educational 
system fought hard and rallied about them all the forces they could com¬ 
mand. Among the ablest champions of our High School—in its truest 
sense—was Judge H. G. Wells, who opposed this plan with all his 
might. “Our High School,” said he, “is for the children of Kalamazoo, 
to whom we are in duty bound to give the best education possible. If 
we take away these studies from the High School course, then we might 
as well abandon the High School itself, for we should have left but a 
higher form of grammar school. Many of these pupils are children of 
parents who are not able to give them a college education, so if we 
economize in this manner by lowering the standard of our High School, 
we shah deprive them of that heritage, a good education, to which they 
are of right entitled. Let us rather improve our standard and practice 
economy in other directions.” 

Judge Wells saved the day, and never since this time has there been 
any attempt to lower the standard of the Kalamazoo High School, but 
rather has it been continually raised until now it is second to none in the 
state. All honor, then, to that able champion! And may we hope that 
he knows the results of his labors for the public schools of Kalamazoo. 

L. R. H. 
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HENRY E. HOYT. 

No sketch of the Kalamazoo schools for the last fifty years would tie 
complete without particular remembrance of Henry E. Hoyt, for twenty- 
eight years a member of the Board of Education and during eighteen 
years its Secretary. Almost one-third of tshe records of the Board are in 
Mr. Hoyt’s careful handwriting and his work is no less truly written 
into almost every one of our school buildings. 

Mr. Hoyt was first elected to the Board in 1864, and served for six 
years. At that time the only school houses were the “Old Union,” and 
another tersely described in the records as a “Ward building.” In 1866 
the old Lovell Street school was built. When Mr. Hoyt began his sec¬ 
ond period of service on the Board (1877), there were in addition the 
Frank Street school, then an eight-room building, and two small frame 
buildings that were soon given up. Frank Street is the only school 
house now in use any part of which was occupied prior to 1877. Parts 
of, or predecessors to, all our remaining buildings, with the single excep¬ 
tion of Portage Street, were built between that time and 1900, when Mr. 
Hoyt died. As Secretary and Executive of the Board during most of 
this time, Mr. Hoyt was especially concerned with the problems of 
building, and to his excellent business judgment and knowledge of con¬ 
struction the District owes much. 

Two other public buildings also are monuments to Mr. Hoyt’s careful 
supervision. For several years he was the Assessor for the village of 
Kalamazoo, and when the Court House was built, he supervised its 
construction. Pie represented Dr. Van Deusen in oversight of the erec¬ 
tion of the Public Library, and this building, as we may well realize, was 
his especial pride. 

Thus in a very true sense, Mr. Hoyt built his life into the schools of 
Kalamazoo. But his work was by no means confined to that side of 
school activity. He always enjoyed people, and, therefore, people en¬ 
joyed him; as a member of the Teachers’ Committee, his advice and 
cheery encouragement was always helpful. Of genial temper and sym¬ 
pathy, he had time to listen to anyone who consulted him, and his ready 
stories were as pat to the local occasion as were Lincoln’s in his larger 

field. . . , , 

Never hurried and apparently deliberate, he accomplished a great 
amount of work, as one who worked with him can testify. His counsel, 
his friendship and his wit are enduring memories to all who knew him. 

S. O. H. 
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“OLD UNION” 

Corner stone laid July 30th, 1858 Dedicated and fully opened, January 27th, 1859. Condemned as unsafe and pulled down, June-July, 1880. 















To the Alumni of Kalamazoo 
High School 

It was May. time for us, O my friends, 

In the days that are gone; 

And we walked in our blossoming orchards, 
And greeted the dawn. 

But the pink and white bloom drifted down, 
And was withered at last; 

And we went With bent heads and in sorrow, 
For spring time was past. 

It is autumn with us, O my friends, 

And the orchards droop down 

With the red and the russet of fruitage, 

In country and town; 

And we walk with eyes lifted to see 
That the spring, far away, 

Held the fruit in the blossom, the promise 
Beneath the decay. 

Does the winter draw near, O my friends ? 
But the orchards bloom still; 

And under the boughs there are walking, 
And laughing at will, 

The boys and the girls, who have come to us 
Out of the years, 

And they bear in their hands our old story, 
Of joys and of tears. 


—F. S. W. 
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RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF “OLD UNION” BUILDING. 

Yes,—we watched the new Union building reach completion, 50 
years ago, and then we ca*me into the inheritance of it. We came from 
the North Branch school, much to our mother’s relief, for to go to the 
North Branch meant crossing the M. C. R. R. tracks twice a day, and 
taking our dinners, and having to be guided by an older girl of our 
neighborhood. And that our mother had reason to be anxious, less for 
the Michigan Central, which never did us any harm, but more on account 
of this guidance, was proven one day when our trusted guide induced us 
to go over during the noon hour “just to look at the tents of the circus. 
Strange the tricks played on a child’s mind by the passing of time! We 
had no idea it was time for school to begin again till much too late; and, 
dallying slowly to our homes, found we reached them much too early! 
“What makes you come at three o’clock?” Having been born in New 
England, we could but tell the truth, ,and the memory of that day has a 
tingle in it. We came to the New Building, bodily, as a class, to be sure, 
and there is not very clear vision of what we left, behind; a general im¬ 
pression of bare, glaring windows, rooms wainscoted high with boards 
painted an ugly blue, a blue that never was on sea or sky, but a kind of 
ancient “kitchen-color,” so to speak. Our chief recollections of that 
primitive school are the “big boys and girls,” always so inspiring to the 
little ones. There were grown men and women among them, “and still 
we gazed and still the wonder grew” that such wise heads should, seek 
for knowledge new! Why should the name of “Jimmie Edgar” arise in 
my mind as a type of those admired ones, though perhaps not much 
older than we ? It must have been simply a sweet foretaste that he was to 
be a successful dealer in “sugar and spice and everything nice,” that per¬ 
meated the make-up of us little girls. Many of the familiar names, trav¬ 
eling along our brain cells by imperfect contact, bring up but dim images 
of the persons, and we must think of momst of them as having played 
out their little part and made their exit with what grace and applause 
they could command. 

A slim, little, freckled, red-haired girl of twelve could not be expect¬ 
ed to remember much about the previous condition when ushered into 
such grand and luxurious surroundings as the Union. We rejoiced, in 
this change to large, open grounds, to a three-story brick building which 
“stood four-square to all the winds that blew,” to central heat, to rooms 
with white walls and finishings of natural wood, and wonderful, novel 
ventilators high toward the ceiling,—a diversion for the teacher, who 
must go, at irregular intervals, and pull the long cord to open or close 
them. It was found, years afterward, in some investigation of the roof, 
that most of the flues from these ventilators were capped, up aloft, with 
huge slabs of stone, used in construction of the cornice, perhaps! Query, 
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—what became of all that bad air? That was not the frst, nor the last, 
educational theory of great cost that has come to nought, but it is a fair 
symbol of considerable cord-pulling whose only result is a concentration 
of vitiated “hot air.” 

The location oi the building seemed then quite in the outskirts of 
town, the Asylum being the “Ultima Thule,” and the Fair Grourd an 
outpost of occasional attraction. I well remember once when my sister 
and I were roused from our busy stringing of little red nutgalls under 
our oak tree (corner of West and Walnut Streets), by an excited pro¬ 
cession of men and boys surrounding a finely-formed, but meek-looking 
steed:—that was Flora Temple, on the day when she made on the old 
Fair Grounds her famous record of “2 140,” which became the synonym 
for things rapid over the whole country. “A horse is a vain thing for 
safety,” and surely is not ? safe thing for vanity, for behold we now trot 
in 2 :ooj 4 (two minutes ana half a second). How slow was the fastest, 
50 years ago! 

The grounds around Old Uniol covered two whole blocks and were 
so ample that grass grew in spite of the free use for playground, and hay 
was cut during the summer vacation. L?rge apple trees left here from 
an old orchard made delightful shade, ana when we were permitted to 
“leave the room” to get a drink from the pump on the north side of the 
building we used to surreptitiously gather and eat of their green, puckery 
fruit. The boys played on the west half of the grounds and girls on the 
east or front yard, though only the Principal and teachers and High 
School pupils might use the east door for entrance. There were no 
marks of sliding on the baluster at the eastern steps, for a teacher might 
appear there at any moment. 

No mention of the Old Union in the early days would be complete 
without some word of “Uncle John,” the faithful janitor for many year*' 
Thousands of children in Kalamazoo never knew that his name was John 
Knight, but all called him “Uncle Tohn.” He had been a sailor before 
the mast in the English navy, and had seen nearly every country in the 
world. He could spin yarns of the sea by the hour, but seldom did be¬ 
cause he was so busy about the school house. He was a wiry little man 
and seldom spoke to the children, but wrong-doers stood in awe of him. 
There was a tradition that he had climbed easily to the top of the belfry 
tower to put in place a flag-staff when the building was completed. 

The Grammar School room at first extended all across the second 
floor front, except wardrobes at the north end and a recitation room at 
the south. (The large room was afterward divided as the system of 
grading became more exact). It was, to us, an inspiring environment, 
and we girls felt extremely “worth while.” Experiences often repeated- 
make vivid impression on the minds of the young, hence I suppose it 
must have become a habit at this time to hurry through my midday lunch¬ 
eon at the nearby home and quickly return to the nice wardrobe to play 
jackstones on an outspread shawl on the floor; the mysteries of “climb- 
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mg the ladder’’ and “‘putting pigs in the pen,” etc., were just as thrilling 
then, as—what do girls of twelve play at now, that has any fun in it? 

Over against the skill and quick rivalry of jackstones there came, 
later in the afternoon, the deadening incubus of the grammar lesson! 
Would that I might have still in my future the hours and hours spent in 
seeking self-evident relations of words and repeating a gibberish of life¬ 
less formulas, for the sake of about two in the class who never could 
learn them! O, language, “what crimes have been committed in thy 
name!” 

The winter of ’6o-’6i, by fortunes of war, I spent in Connecticut 
among rocks and relatives, and in a desperate state of homesickness, 
missing my cheerful and congenial mates in Old Union. It was a most 
valuable experience, enabling me to feel a deep sympathy for scores of 
homesick students I have encountered in the subsequent forty yars. What 
a joy it was to get back to dear Kalamazoo and to be promoted into the 
High School! The spacious room with single desks, and those wide mar" 
gins beyond all desks, which we scarcely stepped off the matting to en¬ 
croach upon, but which would now be used for dancing, doubtless! The 
blackboards were so far away they taxed our sight, and the teachers were 
reduced by distance to less formidable proportions. Indeed those of our 
number, whose boast it was to be always surprising or testing the Pro¬ 
fessors, had quite a long walk when called tc the platform for explana¬ 
tions,—so long that their air of triumph and assurance, radiating over 
other girls down the aisle, became a trifle tremulous when the deep sea 
of open space in front was reached. However, we all made the most of 
the time when the teacher was putting some work on the board. He was 
generally wise enough to do all of that possible before school and keep 
his face to the foe during hours. 

The halls of the building were sacred places where no talking was 
allowed, but on the third floor was a little room known as “No. 23,” 
here a select few among the Seniors might gather during a study hour 
compare notes on our Latin translation or Algebra problems. There 
/rie athletic-inclined had their only chance to vent exuberance, in climb¬ 
ing the slender iron rod in its midst; and, if we kept reasonably quiet, no 
man said to No. 23 “skiddoo.” 

The Lyceum, too, called together by the old bell on Friday nights, 
gave opportunity not only to exercise forensic ability, but to walk home 
in the soft darkness afterward with the favorite boy or girl at whom we 
scarcely dared glance during study hours. Some voices heard in that 
old school hall in debate have been raised in high legislative assemblies 
throughout the land, but most of those we heard are silenced now for¬ 
ever. 

Those high school years were in some respects the brightest years of 
our life. Whatever we have since become or accomplished is mingled 
with mistakes of omission or commission, but there our faults were not 
venal, our critics were not feared, our friendships were sincere, our work 
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elevating and our progress visible, with a community of interest found 
in no other relation in life. 

Reminiscences center in personalities, but how can we mention some 
names and omit others ? Lists of teachers and graduates are before you, 
but the name, Horace Halbert, for instance, suggests a gentleman and a 
scholar, and means more to us than a whole page of titles to the youth 
of today. I can see his face as he came back smiling after a hurried exit 
into the corridor, that day Spencer McOmber fell through the ceiling, 
having stepped off the plank in the attic; luckily Spencer was just out¬ 
side the session room, but he didn’t know that, and it was an awful 
crash of plaster, while rumor had it that his legs were dangling there 
and were extricated with difficulty. 

Professor Putnam represented “the powers that beand, gliding in 
and out, serenely calm, still gave us the feeling that there were smould- 
ernig fires within that it would not be well to arouse. 

Professor George, with cheerful patience, coaxed us through the 
mazes of mathematics, and attuned us with “do-ra-mi’s” before school in 
the mornings. 

Miss Emeline Whitney seems to me to have belonged especially to 
our class, and to have been our idol,—our Angel of Light! I must leave 
her praise to the one who speaks for the class of ’64, since our chief 
pangs at parting, when we left the High School, on our “great day/’ 
were that we had no more claim upon that sweet and cultured woman. 

So it was about 45 years ago that my experience of the Old Union 
changed to that of teacher in Seventh Grade, assistant to dear Mary 
Starkey, who felt so keenly her responsibility for the spiritual as well as 
intellectual growth of the young scholars as to lose her own mental bal¬ 
ance and spend her remaining years in an Asylum. 

The second year after that, I took charge of that Grade, with Aurilla 
Everett as assistant; and when I think of the beautiful girls and bright 
boys of that school, and what poor teaching we did,—how we dragged 
along through fractions, and made maps of Atlantic Coast States, and 
droned out the same deadly grammar, I hope I may be forgiven! I make 
bold to say our Atlantic States were recognizable, and we could spell 
and pronounce our syllables, though we teachers had never heard of 
“correlation,” nor the “Culture-epoch Theory,” nor “Sensori-motor Ac¬ 
tivities.” 

Some superior men and women you have known were of the “fittest 
that survived” the treatment! I judge that Albert Henry has not for¬ 
gotten how to multiply a decimal; Ranney, Knappen, Davis and Hutson 
Colman are names of honor in Kalamazoo and the State; John Pierson 
married a fine woman, who writes charming stories for children. But I 
wander from my theme, and must not enumerate the dear girls, whose 
faces appeal to my memory, all in the bloom of attractive vouth, which 
today may bear some lines of care and achievement, and respond to dif¬ 
ferent names from those on the old record books. We loved them all; 
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the picture of those days cannot fade away, and the work was a blessed 
occupation. 

Dear Old Union! No jealousies of rank or class, of sex or color, 
of age or conditions, disturbed your even way! You sheltered us when 
all our future was bright with promise, and only happy memories are 
left behind! Sarah Marcia Wadhams George, ’64 


MRS. LYMAN 

Lucy Howard Lyman is perhaps the only one of Kalamazoo’s first 
educators who is still with us. For one year she taught in a grade de¬ 
partment, but in September, 1859, s ^ e was made the Principal’s Assist¬ 
ant in the High School. She taught English there from 1859 to i860, 
and again from 1863-1864; when other duties obliged her to resign this 
position, she still retained a deep interest in the life and development of 
the school and a warm place in the hearts of her pupils. With high 
ideals, generous impulses and unlimited faith in humanity, she is still 
watching with unfailing interest every step of advancement in the Kala¬ 
mazoo High School, coveting for each generation the best things pos¬ 
sible in the School of Life. 


IN WAR TIME. 

My school days were to the accompaniment of martial music, dur¬ 
ing the Civil War—four never-to-be-forgotten years! 

Well do I remember when Sumpter fell, and we gazed with fear- 
blanched faces into the unknown future. Soon a company was formed, 
and marched past the Union and drilled under Capt. Charles Thomp¬ 
son in the vacant lot on West Street. Later, a camp was formed on the 
Fair Grounds on Portage Street, where the companies were drilled and 
whither we repaired on Sundays for our services, and incidentally, saw 
the boys ! Patriotism ran high! Collections were taken, a fine flag pur¬ 
chased and was soon waving from the flag-pole, which the boys had 
secured and planted with appropriate exercises. One by one those same 
boys entered the ranks, only those too young to enlist remaining in 
school. We went to the station to see them off looking fine and gay in 
their uniforms. Speeches were made by the Rev. Edward Taylor, Col. 
Charles E. Stuart and Col. Curtenius, and from the top of the car Hiram 
Underwood sang the “Star-Spangled Banner.” In school, patriotic 
songs were sung, essays and recitations, war-like in character, given, and 
woe to the unlucky student who savored of disloyalty. In our Lyceum, 
questions of national importance were discussed and settled to our satis¬ 
faction. War prices soared high. A calico dress in the spring, and a de¬ 
laine for winter, were selected with much thought and careful planning 
and were highly prized. Out of school we girls helped scrape lint, pre- 
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pare bandages, pack barrels, and—write letters to our soldier boys! 

Another notable event of our school days was the Horse Fair, held 
on the old Fair Grounds on West Street. School closed for the great 
occasion, and we saw the slender, delicate, wonderful Flora Temple, 
with her almost human intelligence. Afterward we girls organized a 
Horse Fair of our own at recess, choosing our leaders, Flora Temple 
being one; the late Mary Taylor Henderson acted her ladyship, and 
we pranced and galloped and raced, Flora always being ahead. That, 
however, was when we were in Prof. Guernsey’s room before attaining 
the dignity of High School students. 

Our teachers, of blessed memory, were that grand man - -prince of 
disciplinarians, gentle, kind, dignified, our best fi iend, Prof. Putnam, 
ably seconded by Prof. Halbert, courteous, upright, honorable, witty, 
and a fine instructor; and dear Miss Whitney, gentle, unassuming, mod¬ 
est, to whom we went for counsel. She succeeded Miss Rice. Our 
grief was deep when Prof. Halbert resigned and was followed by Prof. 
Prentiss and later by Prof. George. The precepts and examples of our 
instructors have always remained with me and their words of counsel 
and reproof, often at private sessions, made lasting impression. Truly, 
they builded better than they knew! 

Our class of 1864 has the proud distinction of serving m war time 
“with credit and renown,” and though only three boys were left to carry 
off the honors,—Arthur W. Haydon, Albert Little and Frank W. Un¬ 
derwood,—the girls “made good” and we left the Old Union with regret 
and sadness. Frances Hill PIanford, ’64. 


A REMINISCENCE OF OLD SCHOOL DAYS 

I see in my morning Gazette that an appeal is made to old school 
children and former students of Kalamazoo High School to unite in a 
half-century celebration of the founding of that institution. 

This memorial event will take me back to Sept. loth, 1857, when our 
family moved from North Benton, Ohio, to take up their abode in Kal¬ 
amazoo, then only a small village. The largest school the village had at 
that time was in a two-story frame building situated a little north and 
west of the present Michigan Central depot. It had only two departments 
or grades, a.nd Mr. Guernsey taught the grammar school on the first 
floor, and Miss Carrie Hicks the primary department on the second floor. 
I entered Miss Hicks’ school, was examined, and found, after being there 
a couple of days, qualified to enter the school under Mr. Guernsey. The 
next summer the foundation was laid, and the work pushed, for a new 
three-story brick building that stood on the present site of our West 
Street schools ; and in December, 1858, we bade farewell to the old frame 
building in the north side of town, to take up our school privileges in 
more spacious quarters. There were on the first floor four rooms for 
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the Primary department; three rooms on the second floor with one recita¬ 
tion room to accommodate the Grammar department; the other two were 
used as Intermediate. The third floor was used for the High School, 
and had two recitation rooms. This was called the New Union School, 
but now is known as “The Old Union.” A great advance in the school 
system was brought about at this time: instead of two teachers as in the 
old building, they now employed twelve and gathered the children in 
from all quarters of the village—as before they had gone to schools in 
different parts of the town.. 

A home-coming and a hearty hand-shake of old-time students, to 
freshen the memories of the early days of Kalamazoo and further the 
growth of this great work I am sure will prove a great pleasure to all 
who are able to attend this memorable event. Almena L. Ripple. 


SOME EARLY REMINISCENCES OF THE “OLD UNION.” 

On the 30th of July, 1858, the children in every schoolhouse in the 
then small village of Kalamazoo were marshaled in order and marched 
to the large lot that covered two blocks on the corner of West and Vine 
Streets, where they were met by nearly the whole population of the town, 
including the Masonic Fraternity, led by the brass band. Here was to 
take place one of the most important events in the history of the village 
—the laying of the corner stone of the Union School. 

The ceremony was imposing and every eye was riveted upon that 
stone, as the corn, wine and oil, together with a copy of the weekly news¬ 
paper, and other records were placed in the receptacle, where we who 
were witnesses fondly hoped these things might be found centuries after. 
Again in imagination we hear that beautiful service, especially the re¬ 
sponsive reading of the Masons, as they stood there with uncovered 
heads, wearing the simple white apron, emblem of their order. Many of 
our fathers took part in that ceremony; but today, at the end of the half 
century, every voice that responded to that “So mote it be” is silent; the 
square, compasses and trowel are laid aside, and those who that day 
helped to lay the foundation of our present school system in this city, 
have ceased from their labors. “Yet their works do follow them.” 

How we children watched that building as it grew; how slowly the 
men seemed to work; how little was accomplished each day; but now as 
we look back we wonder how they worked at all, for it seamed as 
though half the children of the town were there every day to question 
and hinder. Every beam, sill, board and wall was run over a thousand 
times; even upon that slippery tin roof we walked around to view the 
town. We were forbidden many times to enter the ground, but who 
had a better right there than we? Was not this building ours? Was not 
this the Union School? And who could be more interested than the 
children who were so soon to occupy it? 
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But as all things come to an end, so this “temple of learning” was 
finally completed, and the day had come when the little school houses in 
Kalamazoo were closed forever, ,and the children were gathered under 
one roof. Well do we remember that beautiful building. Perfectly 
square, surmounted with a cupola, its wide halls and big gong; its well 
lighted rooms, especially the high school room, with its elevated plat¬ 
form and the old-fashioned clock that ticked away the minutes and 
hours of our happy school days; the bell rope hanging in its wooden 
casing, and the half dozen plain chairs for the teachers. 

How well we recall the play room in the basement, where we often 
danced to the music of our own voices and played “pull away,” and 
crack the whip.” In pleasant weather we gathered in groups under the 
old apple and pear trees or promenaded up and down the long walk 
from the wooden steps of the building to the wooden stile at the en¬ 
trance to the grounds. Do you remember that stile? With its ten steps 
up on one side and down on the other? And that fence made of rails 
mortised into the large square posts? It was a hearty vote of thanks 
we gave the Board when those steps were removed and a few posts set 
in their places. 

We had never heard of a fire drill, but the day the building caught 
fire we all managed to get out safely and very little damage was done. 
Later followed the earthquake, when the building was thought to be 
falling, but it was only a little trembling of the earth and the school 
house stood for many years after. 

During the winter of 1864-5 we k a d a religious revival and for sev** 
eral weeks every night after school the boys assembled in one room and 
the girls in another, for prayers. One night at the girls’ prayer meeting 
a young lady began to pray, as follows: “Dear Lord, we are gathered 
here tonight a band of brothers.” As there were only girls present, this 
was too much for some of us and the laugh that followed destroyed the 
gravity of the occasion, and thereafter we were forbidden to hold revival 
meetings. 

We often remained after school to prepare lessons for the following 
day. One night when little study and much play was going on, one of 
the boys went up into the garret; immediately some one barred the door 
and he was our prisoner. He was in total darkness, and in trying to find 
his way around he slipped and both feet came through the ceiling of the 
high school room directly over the principal’s desk, bringing with them 
about two square yards of lath and plaster. It would be hard to tell who 
was the most frightened, the one above with dangling feet, or those be¬ 
low with blanched faces, who fearfully thought of what the morrow 
might bring. 

But our teachers must not be forgotten. There was Daniel Putnam, 
the first superintendent, whom we both loved and feared. He was hon¬ 
orable and upright, just and fair in his dealings with us all, and had a 
hold upon the students that few educators are ever privileged to enjoy. 
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We were sincerely sorry when he left us. 

He was followed by E. A. Fraser as superintendent, and although at 
first we rather resented the change, yet we soon learned to respect the 
“true gentleman.” He was genial, broad-minded, conscientious and 
just. If at times he seemed somewhat stern, yet he never failed to see 
in the .most unruly lad a little germ of manhood and none knew better 
than he how to cultivate it, and none could be more ready to reach out 
a helping hand or give encouragement and advice.. 

Prof. Winchell, our sunny-tempered, nervous principal, who blushed 
like a school girl, was patience personified, and never tired of explaining 
the mysteries of the heavens above or the earth beneath. How many 
nights with him as our guide we went out to view the starry heavens 
while he pointed out the constellations and explained the motions, rela¬ 
tions and positions of the heavenly bodies. No wonder we all so thor¬ 
oughly enjoyed both astronomy and geology with him for our teacher 
and friend. 

Prof. George knew every problem in algebra and geometry from 
cover to cover, yet never lost patience with the pupil who could not see 
or understand at first sight. The timid were encouraged, the indolent 
inspired, and all were expected to do their best. He was young, hand¬ 
some, and talented, and no wonder that one sweet maid lost her heart 
and became his bride. 

But what of Miss Whitney? Who can write her eulogy? Dearest 
and best beloved of all, she was not only our teacher, but an elder sister, 
a dear, familiar friend. Pier history classes, do you remember them? 
She had no need of text book, for the world’s history was spread out 
before her mental vision as clear and distinct as the daily events in her 
own country. How eagerly we welcomed that history hour; for with 
her as leader it was simply a period of story telling. Even dates had no 
terror for us, although time, characters and events were indelibly stamp¬ 
ed upon our memories. 

We had an intimate acquaintance with the gods and goddesses of 
ancient Greece, Rome and Egypt. We followed Alexander and Caesar 
to their wars and conquests; we admired the gallant Sir Walter Ra¬ 
leigh, ,as he spread his mantle before Elizabeth; we went with Columbus 
on his voyage of discovery, and we thoroughly enjoyed the “Boston Tea 
Party.” It was Miss Whitney who taught us true patriotism, and im¬ 
pressed upon our minds and hearts that we were citizens of this great 
American Republic, and that much was expected of us. She was a loyal 
and reverent soul, who “daily walked with God,” and forgot not in all 
her teachings to teach us “the great lesson of life.” 

There were other teachers each and all worthy of mention, but we 
hasten on to the Board of Education. There was Judge Wells, tall and 
dignified, no man could be kinder; Allen Potter and Alfred Thomas, 
who were always ready to grant any favor possible; Mr. Edwards, Mr. 
Tomlinson, Mr. Hall, Thomas S. Cobb, Henry E. Hoyt and Frank Lit- 
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tie, each and every one deeply interested in the education of the future 
citizens of Kalamazoo. And, now after many years, we meet to 

“Hear again the good things said or sung, 

In those rare days when you and I were young. 

For these were days, life’s cares not yet begun, 

When little else but frolic, feast and fun 
Filled all the sunny hours, from morn till night, 

With what we used to think was pure delight. 

I wonder now a little,—friends, do you? 

If some things we remember can be true? 

But my schoolmates, we are living, 

And the world is full of work; 

We have little time for dreaming, 

And we have no time to shirk. 

Yesterday is gone forever, 

Of tomorrow none may tell; 

Now is ours, one golden moment; 

Do your duty, do it well!” 

Lizzie Rollins Hoffman, ’66. 


SEVEN YEARS IN THE “OLD UNION.” 

Seven years is a long time. It did not seem so when I looked back 
after graduating, to the time the school opened. But as time goes on 
and distance adds to the size, like a far off mountain, that seven years 
looms up in my memory larger and larger, as I get older and think of 
the events and changes that occurred. If the familiar faces of the school 
board, teachers and scholars could reappear, if their voices could speak 
again as of yore, if the Old Union, standing alone in its severe gran¬ 
deur, could be reproduced, we should have a reunion indeed! How¬ 
ever, we are rich in the memories of a time which in the nature of 
things, cannot come again. The seven years from 1859 to 1866 witness¬ 
ed a greater change in some respects than most people realize. During 
that time we had the angry anti-slavery agitation, the dark days of the 
Civil War, the final victory, the death of Lincoln and all that followed. 
These events and all connected with them became a part of the school 
life and history. My best friend and seat-mate, Wallace Prouty, was 
one of those who responded to the President’s call, and gave up their 
lives for their country. We had several students in the later years who 
also went to the war, but who were spared to return to complete their 
school work. Our studies, debates and thoughts were very largelv con¬ 
nected with patriotic ideas, with battles, soldiers, sanitary commissions, 
and all that pertained to war. I think it would be a good plan to place 
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a memorial tablet in the High School room with the names of the stu¬ 
dent soldiers of both the Civil and the Spanish wars. 

The changes in school conditions were also greater during these 
seven years than during any other like period. At the time that we 
went into the Old Union there were a few small school houses in the 
village, each managed by one teacher without any general system or 
principal in charge of all. They were almost literally “little red school” 
houses. As I remember them, one stood on east South Street, where the 
Jewish Synagogue now is; one, built of brick, on west South Street, 
where Mrs. Prindle resides; one on Willard Street, near north West 
street; and one stood at the southeast corner of Cedar and Locust streets. 
An old Baptist church building, which stood on Water Street between 
Rose and Church Streets, was used as a school house. There were one 
or two other select schools and the College. When the old Union was 
built, the town did not extend much south of Dutton Street, nor north 
of Ransom Sreet. Nearly all of the east side was in farm lots; there 
were only a few houses over the Portage. Where Woodward, Stuart, 
and Douglas Avenue now are were fields of waving grain. 

Many and loud were the protests when the School Board bought five 
acres of land and proposed to build a three-story structure to cost $40,- 
000, then out in the country. The building was 80x90 feet, and would 
cost today nearly $100,000. But $40,000 in those days, so soon after 
the panic of 1857, was a lot of money for the people to raise, especially 
with the war clouds rolling up. These men “budded better than they 
knew”; they blazed the way for the present system, and are worthy of 
great praise. That “Old Union” was also “strong and great.” Al¬ 
though it v/as deemed unsafe by some after the earthquake shock, al¬ 
though it caught fire,—but did not burn like its two successors—it could 
hardly be torn down when it was dismantled to furnish material for the 
second building. 

The first set of students who attended the Old Union were probably 
the most interesting of any set. They were mostly the children of the 
first settlers, actually of the “first families.” Their parents had the cul¬ 
ture of the East, yet the children had been brought up, if not entirely 
in the woods with the Indians, at least so nearly so, that while they were 
a little above the Indian, they were not a “little below the angels.” They 
knew nothing of the discipline and restraints of modern school life, and 
when the teachers undertook to enforce the rules there was trouble. 

Mr. Guernsey, the first teacher in the grammer school, was one of 
those typical, severe, old-fashioned Eastern men, who “persuaded” with 
the birch rod, but when he came to apply it to our first students, he little 
realized what he was up against in the then wild, if not woolly, West. 
Very soon after the school opened it was decided that he should be 
taught the errors of his ways. One noon he was seized and put under 
a large crockery crate, and kept there until he promised to “be good”— 
which, with his temperament, was pretty hard, but he knew the penalty 
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of his refusal. Professor Putnam was more mild in his manner,, but had 
fire in his eye when in earnest. Nature had not been lavish with 
him* in the matter of head covering, so he resorted to a set of wigs. He 
began with one, made of short hair; every week the hair was a little 
longer, till all the wigs had been used; then a very short one again ap¬ 
peared, and so on through the entire set! Prof. Halbert had a most ex¬ 
asperating way of saying “Proceed/’ when the poor student would not 
think of the right things to “proceed” with, and the professor could not 
intimate a line or word of the lesson, Not so with dear Miss Whitney, 
who always with a smile and a kindly look in those blue eyes, would 
help a poor fellow over the hard places. Then there was Prof. George, 
who had the rare combination of being a boy with the boys, and then 
at the right time, being teacher and friend. How few teachers realize 
it is more necessary for them to study the scholars than it is for the 
scholars to study the books. 

Time and space do not permit me to refer to the many other odd 
friends. Let me offer the suggestion that every class should appoint a 
historian, who should briefly record the main facts regarding each mem¬ 
ber of his class and file the records. 

George C. Winslow, ’66. 


CROSSING THE RUBICON. 

“Tell me a story, mother, of your days in the old high school, 

'When Mr. Putnam and Mr. George and Miss Whitney used to rule. 
Tell me the story, mother,—you’ve told it to me before,— 

Of how you crossed that river—I could hear it o’er and o’er.” 

“Of how we ‘crossed the Rubicon?’ Well, thus it came to pass: 

Miss Whitney had us try one day (’twas in the reading class), 

To see how high our tones could rise, as we in concert read 

Some phrase, first low, then higher, higher yet; and this is what we said: 

“ ‘How dared he cross the Rubicon ?’ At first ’twas low and mild, 

But louder, louder, louder grew—in accents high and wild, 

‘Hour dared he cross the Rubicon?’ we shouted madly forth, 

Our lungs most thoroughly were tried, and well they proved their worth. 

“But Mr. George’s class next door, on quiet work intent, 

Became disturbed by some strange noise—they wondered what it meant. 
The teacher laid his book aside, a frown was on his brow,— 

‘Those boys in the cloak-room yonder, I’ll teach them a lesson now.’ 
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“No boys were in the cloak-room, but still the noise increased,— 

While the master’s frown still darker grew,—then suddenly it ceased; 
And Mr. George resumed the work, with thoughts of moments lost, 
Nor knew, till afterward, how we the Rubicon had crossed.” 

Lena May McGaw, ’04. 
(Daughter of Martha Leslie McGaw.) 


SCHOOL FOR COLORED PUPILS. 

At the time of the Civil War, nearly all the colored people of Kalama¬ 
zoo lived north of the Michigan Central R. R., and east of Burdick St. 
Perhaps for this reason a school was established for them exclusively, 
somewhere near the corner of North and Walbridge streets. Records 
not being accessible, traditions and recollections take their place. Mrs. 
E. M. Wightman of Mt. Pleasant, Mich., writes: “I began teaching in 
that school in September, 1862, when Judge Hezekiah Wells was Presi¬ 
dent of the School Board, and Daniel Putnam (with his red wig) was 
Superintendent of City Schools. I continued for two years, and till Feb¬ 
ruary of the third year, 1865, when I resigned and Miss Patch finished 
the year. 

The school was not graded; I taught the 45 or 50 pupils as I had 
done in country schools, having the little ones at my knee to learn their 
A. B. C., the older ones in the front seats for recitations, 16 or 20 in a 
day. A rule of the Board admitted pupils to the High School, but I do 
not remember the exact requirements. My banner pupil, a very winning 
girl, expected to enter there the year after I left. Her name was Eliza 
Hardman, and her aim was to teach in the South, but I heard after¬ 
wards that she died. The boys were fair scholars, but none above 16 
years of age, except two who had been slaves and were 25 years old or 
more. One of these was a burly, black fellow, whose fingers could 
barely grasp a pencil, and who only succeeded in learning to write his 
name, read small words, and add and subtract a little. The other was a 
yellow boy, slight and sinewy, whose first name was Julius, and who 
chored at the Kalamazoo House, and who could read, write and figure 
after the three months he was there. There were games and songs, 
mostly war songs, entered into with great zest. Altogether it was a 
very interesting school.. My salary was the magnificent sum of $28 a 
month, one-half of which went for room and board; while 25 cents was 
the price of a yard of print or muslin! I wonder what teachers would 
say to that now!” 

Miss Eliza Ensign, now Mrs. L. M. Elder, succeeded Miss .Patch in 
September of 1865, at the beginning of the school year, and continued 
till December, 1866, four terms. The school house door was at one end, 
with a vestibule, the teacher’s desk at the other end; three windows on 
each side, like the other ward schools. All of them were painted a dark 
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red. The other schools were supplied with teachers at $5 a week. The 
pupils were tractable generally, one boy, however, about twelve years old 
carried his unpleasantness into a personal attack, accompanied with a 
rending of garments when directed to stay after school, and was then 
permanently excused from attendance. There were two men taught 
during this time, who had been slaves, one of them being John Sanders, 
who lived until within 10 or 12 years ago, learned to read at 40 years 
old. He was a kindly old gentleman, and alone, all his family being 
lost—or gone before. 

After Mrs. Elder, Mrs. Jannasch-Shortt was the teacher. The old 
house fell into decay and disappeared; the pupils are now admitted to 
the other schools and the High School. That which seemed unpleasant 
is softened or effaced by Time, and only a happy memory remains. 

Eliza Ensign Elder, ’63. 


While no one who is at all observing can deny that present day 
teaching methods as a whole are far in advance of those of earlier years, 
still it is a fact not to be denied, that in some ways the old time teachers 
were superior to those of 1909. For instance, enough pressure from cer¬ 
tain quarters has been brought to bear upon School Boards, principals 
and teachers, so that religious teaching, even in a slight way, is largely 
tabooed and even moral instruction must be handled and dealt out very 
gingerly. The child for years is for a greater number of hours each 
day under the eye and influence of the teacher, than under the care of 
the mother. Draw your own conclusions. I maintain that the teachers 
of the early days, not all, but many of them, occupied the triple place of 
father, mother, and instructor and that they exerted over those in their 
charge, by and through their religious and moral teaching, an influence 
incalculable in its good and far reaching in its beneficial effect. I have 
in mind two such teachers of days gone by. There were others of 
course, but these two stand out in my memory, viz: Miss Rollins 
(Mrs. John Hoffman), and Miss Beach. 

Well do I remember the little kindly moral talks given their schools 
by both of these teachers every morning following religious exercises. 
That was forty years ago, but I take off my hat to you, ladies, and can 
honestly say that through all the years these little kindly talks I re¬ 
ceived from you as your pupil have followed me and influenced me for 
good. W. L. Brownell. 
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BOYISH IMPRESSIONS. 

My memory of the Old Union and its High School is very vivid, be¬ 
cause at the time I attended the same I was of that impressionable age 
that makes everything stand out vivid and clear to a boy. I entered the 
Old Union in the fall of 1861 and left the High School in 1868. My sis¬ 
ter Ida (now Mrs. Mark Russell, of Albion, Michigan), graduated the* 
year following. I first entered the school of Miss Starkey, going from 
there to the room of Miss Bartholemew (later Mrs. Robert F. Hill), 
and then to Miss Stanley and Miss Harrington and Miss Shepherd (later 
Mrs. Crane), and thence to the High School. Prof. Putnam was the 
first superintendent, followed by Professors Fraser and Tripp. At that 
time all of the school children of Kalamazoo attended this one building, 
on the corner of Vine and West streets. 

Frank Latta, Frank Kelly and John Healy, from the extreme south 
side; Johnnie Hill, Charlie Fox (the father of William R. Fox), from 
the east side; Frank Prouty and Johnnie McKee from the north side; 
the Walters boys and Frank Krumm, and the Van Bochove boys on 
Portage street, are well remembered by me as some of the students at 
that time. Frank Letts, Chet, Wilbur and Fred Root, Charlie and Chet 
Lapham, Ned DeYoe, Ed Goss, Ernest Hopkins, Bid and Charlie Healy, 
Andrew Ide, James and Will Turner, Ed Burrell, Albert Henry, Nat 
Wattles, Bert Edwards and Will Hollister, the Bostwick boys, Arthur 
Wheaton, the Ranney boys, Will Cutting (brother of C. C. Cutting of 
this city), Fred Taylor and others, came from the central portions of the 
then village. From out of the village came Boss Ingersoll and Orange 
Beebe of Portage, Will Montague and Ira Fox from Grand Prairie, 
Charlie Peck, Gracie Mason (now Mrs. Conrad Miller of this city), and 
others from Richland, to attend the Old Union at that time. 

I remember that the first Uncle Tom’s Cabin show I ever saw was 
in a vacant lot on the southeast corner of South and West streets. There 
all the school children for the first time saw Uncle Tom and Little Eva, 

During that period baseball was just coming into vogue, and we 
had the old “Burr Oaks,” the “Atlantics,” the “Pacifies,” the “Eagles” 
and the “Rangers” ball clubs. I remember seeing George C. Winslow 
during those years, play first base on a large common just south of the 
Old Union with buckskin gloves on. Johnnie Hill was the fastest runner 
in school, or at least shared the honors with Wes. .and Dave Anthony, 
who lived on Pearl street, just north of the Old Union. These were 
some of the boys that were prominent in the pastimes and adventures 
of the school days of that period. 

Our favorite swimming hole was at Wood’s Lake (now Lake View) 
and the old race just west of the present Idlewild residence of Nat Wat¬ 
tles, and Kalamazoo River, down near the ox-bow. Our skating was 
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done on Root’s pond on Michigan avenue, just this side of the Michi¬ 
gan Central Railroad; season tickets sold for $3, and every evening and 
Saturdays the school children flocked there en masse to see the fancy 
skaters who were imported into the village, and to enjoy themselves 
generally. 

These are the things that, of course, impressed me more and my 
memory about them is better than any particular proficiency in scholar¬ 
ship, although the boys I have mentioned were in no way deficient in 
that line. These references perhaps may serve to call up other reminis¬ 
cences from others who are interested in the old war-time school days. 

Frank E. Knappfn. 


THE LYCEUM. 

The even tenor of our High School way was disturbed by burning 
questions in the autumn of ’71—Should women vote? Should capital 
punishment be inflicted ? Should circumstantial evidence be sufficient 
to convict in a case of life and death ? And others of like import. The 
chapel essays and orations discussed these matters with such eloquence 
that even our staid teachers were moved to smile approval when our 
great orators took their seats amid the cheeis of the audience. Finally, 
the rostrum of the “big room” seemed too cramped for our wild flights 
and the more advanced thinkers among our number decided that, for the 
good of ourselves and the world, there must be a Lyceum. We rep- 
lesented our needs to the superintendent and teachers and in course of 
<.ime they gave us permission to hold our meetings in a small, unoccu¬ 
pied room in the southwest corner of the basement, reached by narrow 
stairs and lighted by kerosene lamps of uncertain brilliancy, but no un¬ 
certain odor. The Society was obliged to defray the expense of this 
illumination and likewise provide fuel for the small wood stove that 
occupied a conspicuous place in the center of the room. The ways and 
means being thus provided our next act was to organize. This we did 
by electing our officers, appointing a programme committee, and choos¬ 
ing the question for debate. 

Those of us who were personally interested will never forget the 
elation of that hour which heralded our first meeting. How well we 
remember gathering in the semi-twilight, groping down the dark stair¬ 
way, and taking our places, the officers on a small square platform in one 
corner of the room and the common mortals at very uncomfortable 
fif settling ourselves for our first great debate :-Does increased 
wealth favorably affect the morals of a nation? Very few of us I fancy 
knew much about wealth but we showed our faith'in it by deciding in 
the affii mative, and so placed ourselves forever on the side of Trusts 
and Corporations. Can it be that our decision was the entering wedge 
which has made a Standard Oil Company possible? & ^ 
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The names of some of our members come back to me as I write. 
I think Anson DeWolf was our first president. He was the solid, sub¬ 
stantial member of the class of ’72, mighty in Greek and destined for 
great things. Charles E. May, whose pen name was Selah, was the 
editor of our paper, called The Every Friday, in whose columns those of 
us who were too modest to raise our voices in public, gave vent to our 
over-wrought feelings under cover of a nom de plume. The brightest 
contributor undoubtedly was Lilian Otis, whose touches of humor were 
inimitable. 

One of the features of our meetings was the question box. I.recall 
some of the questions asked: Why are girls gregarious? What kind of 
courage does it take to have a tooth pulled, moral or physical? We had 
a wheezy little melodeon, some of the time at least, and ground 
out music with spirit and energy. Among our singers were Will Tut- 
tiill and his sister, Miss Lulu, Jennie Parker, now Mrs. Andrews, and 
Nat Wattles. An essay or a recitation usually crowned our evening’s 
entertainment. Florence Smith, now Mrs. I. N. Wattles, was our star 
in this line, and held us spell-bound by her rendering of the High Tide 
on the Coast of Lincolnshire, or Horatius at the Bridge. When we 
were honored by guests from abroad there was a tacit understanding 
with out president that she was to hold forth regardless of the pre-ar¬ 
ranged programme. There was frequently a feud between our Society 
and that of the College and the latter had a way of swooping down 
upon us unexpectedly, so we often greeted Lars Porsena of Clusium, or 
listened half tearfully to 

“An empty sky, a world of heather, 

Purple of foxglove, yellow of broom.’’ 

One night we returned the visits of the College and came away very 
scornful of their efforts and much pleased with ourselves, quite confi¬ 
dent that we could do better, in spite of cur being only High School 
people. 

We held our meetings in this basement for two years, and then were 
allowed the privilege of the High School room, and with that began a 
new era for the Lyceum and a closer supervision by the teachers. No 
teacher was ever present at any of our Society meetings. The days of 
the chaperone had not yet arrived, and we were trusted by our parents 
and teachers. While we were often a bit boisterous, perhaps, and some¬ 
times carried away by the exuberance of our spirits, insomuch that one 
of our Presidents emphatically accused us of committing a “breach of 
impoliteness,” I think the confidence reposed in us was never violated. 

Carrie Swezey Goodchild, ’72. 
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PROFESSOR BRETZEL. 

Since the semi-centennial celebration of the organization of the High 
School has been agitated, many pleasant hours have been enjoyed by 
the older of its former students in living over in memory some of their 
schoolboy or schoolgirl days. 

Among the High School teachers in the late sixty’s and early sev¬ 
enty’s was Professor Bretzel, teacher of modern languages. The pro¬ 
fessor was, I believe, a German by birth, but he taught both German 
and French, and I have known him under stress of illness of others to 
take Latin classes. His classes were usually small in numbers, but 
though small, they were made up from a choice selection of congenial 
spirits, all of whom had great respect for him. He was not a very strict 
disciplinarian, and consequently all of us looked forward with pleasure 
to our hour each day in his recitation room. Professor was one of the 
old school gentlemen, now so seldom met with, and as dignified, quiet 
and patient a teacher as I ever had the privilege of knowing, at least 
in a professional way. I cannot recall at this time ever having seen him 
when he was either sarcastic or at all out of patience with his pupils, 
although I know that he must have been many times severely tried with 
most of us. 

When a translation was so horrible that all of the pupils except per¬ 
haps possibly the translator, would completely lose all control of them¬ 
selves and fairly yell with laughter, Professor Bretzel would quietly 
chuckle a little, wipe the tears from his eyes, which he could not in his 
merriment restrain, and gently put the ambitious student right. He 
would invariably do this in such an agreeable way as not to increase 
the student’s embarrassment. 

To me, one of his marked characteristics was the care which he at 
all times gave to his personal appearance. His clothes were always 
carefully brushed, his shoes polished, and his linen spotless. The care 
which he took of his text-books, the frugality with which he used pa¬ 
per, pencil, and rubber erasure, were a lesson in themselves to a lot of 
careless, wasteful and extravagant pupils. Many a time have I seen 
him take from his lower rest pocket a pencil not to exceed two inches 
long, and from the same pocket a rubber erasure which he kept when 
not in use carefully wrapped in paper, only to put same as carefully back 
in place after using them. During the several years I attended his 
classes I cannot remember having seen him use any except those above 
described. 

Just when Professor Bretzel left the schools I am unable to say, but 
I found upon returning to Kalamazoo after an absence of a number of 
years that he was then employed in a local mercantile house, and it was 
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there that occasionally I would live over with this kind old gentleman 
the days that gave us both pleasure to recall. 

Sonic years ago lie passed, to nis final reward, and 1 believe that a^ 
of his former pupils would join in saying, “Peace to his ashes.” 

A. K. Edwards. 


OUR EARTHQUAKE. 

Who of us does not remember the picture in the old geographies of 
the earthquake at Caracas—the deep cracks in the earth, with lofty 
buildings tottering on their sides, the chimneys suspended in mid-air, 
and on the ragged edges, here and there, a wild being, poised like a 
winged Mercury, making a last stand before engulfment in the horrible 
abyss? The description appended to this vivid portrayal explained that 
such seismic phenomena occurred only in mountainous countries, so we 
felt no fear, secure in the stability of our happy valley, though inwardly 
wondering if our revered Prospect Hill might not sometime take a notion 
to show its kinship to the Andes. 

And finally the day came that was to shatter our faith in nature’s 
sense of the fitness of things forever. It was in the fall of 1870, I think, 
that our earthquake came, and the collected and collated testimony of all 
who survived the terrible catastrophe would furnish volumes for the 
scientist. How well we remember sitting in a long line in front of Pro¬ 
fessor Tripp reciting Latin, and of being stopped half-way between the 
avi and atum in the principal parts of Canto by a queer, dizzy, sensa¬ 
tion, and wondering why the long chain on the south door was violently 
swinging back and forth. Just at that instant, our dignified superinten¬ 
dent,_ Professor Fraser, rushed upon the platform through a side door, 
and in a most tragical voice, exclaimed, “Excuse at once!” We needed 
no further orders but, with one accord, the Latin class made a wild rush 
for the nearest door. It will always be a question of dispute who reach¬ 
ed the lower hall first. The victims poured from Geometry and Ger¬ 
man, from Psychology (we called it Mental Philosophy then), and all 
the other ology classes; but, being an eye-witness, as well as an eager 
participant, I can speak with authority and this I know, that Nat Wat¬ 
tles led the line and the rest of us followed in close pursuit. Whether 
or not he used the banisters will always be a mooted question. 

Some of the more prudent among'us risked a horrible death by se¬ 
curing their books, but the most of us held our lives too dear to be bur¬ 
dened with useless impedimenta, and made no pause till we had reached 
a place of safety on the front walk. Here we gathered in knots and, 
with eyes fixed on the cupola that might at any minute precipitate itself 

^ nd ru W hrventl y T fished that it would—we discussed the situa¬ 
tion. 1 he concensus of opinion was that the building was unsafe • it had 
always been unsafe; we had always thought so, now we knew it. It was 
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a very ancient building—twenty years old, at the least! Should we ever 
dare enter it again? Never! Then, as we saw the more venturesome 
steal back ha rescue some bit of property we stood in agonized silence 
till they came out, expecting every moment to. behold them hurled from 
some window followed by the top story of our venerable Old Union. 

But the moments went by peacefully; the October sunshine was 
warm and we reveled in it and awaited developments anxiously. Would 
it never fall? Then some pessimist crept among us and advanced the 
odious theory suggested by the German Professor that it might be an 
earthquake. How we scorned the idea ! The building was unsafe ! Our 
precious lives had always been in danger. Earthquakes might come 
like a thief in the night in Germany, but never so in free America. Here 
they heralded their approach with rumble and roar, with fissures and 
tidal waves, and always we came back to the oft-reiterated statement, 
“We will never go back until the building has been examined by com¬ 
petent inspectors." In this we were firm, and as there seemed no pros¬ 
pect of further developments we finally went home to dinner, where we 
endeavored to impress our sentiments upon our unbelieving parents, 
most of whom were sublimely ignorant of the narrow escape their chil¬ 
dren had had. 

In the afternoon, some of us sauntered back to survey the ruins, but 
the antiquated structure greeted us with a renewed assurance of stabil¬ 
ity. Word got about among us that school would be closed for the rest 
of the week pending investigation, and with this we had to be content. 

How can I describe the chagrin, the baffled hopes, that greeted the 
evening paper in which reports came from all the neighboring towns,— 
even from the Atlantic coast—that there had been earthquake shocks of 
more or less severity from Kalamazoo to the sea? No great damage 
had been done, but tall buildings had felt the effects just as we had. 

So our Old Union was not only safe for ordinary use, but sufficiently 
well built to withstand the most terrible forces of nature, and when 
Monday came, we quietly resumed our places, proud to have lived 
through an earthquake. Carrie Swezey Goodchild, ’72. 


THE CLASS OF SEVENTY-SIX. 

View the Centennial Class! To no other has fallen such honor. The 
great exposition at Philadelphia was doubtless made more famous and 
memorable because of the pictures and papers sent from the classes sit¬ 
ting so studiously in the accompanying cut. For weeks we were made 
to feel the importance attached to the sheets of legal cap, which we wer£ 
obliged to prepare. What the verdict on them was we never heard, and 
they were never returned to us; we can only hope that the status of edu¬ 
cation was raised by reason of our efforts. 
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The room herein pictured afforded seating space for only the Sen¬ 
iors and Juniors, the remainder of the students being seated in the room 
of the Preceptress, across the hall. Upon the rostrum you will see 
Supt. Austin George and Prof. E. J. McEwan. In addition to the stu¬ 
dious appearance which this class presents there are qualities which will 
recommend them to admiration. Note the absence of extravagant pom¬ 
padours, and the prevalence of dainty white aprons. Evidently the ob¬ 
noxious “rat” and “puffs by the yard,” were not in vogue or approved 
by the girls of ’76. If you are looking for contrasts between the girls of 
the present day and of ’76, you will notice the entire absence of shirt 
waists. 

We had no class motto, we had no athletics, no gymnasium, no class 
colors. We were debarred music and drawing. We had no such labor¬ 
atory for chemistry and physics as the classes of today. It is true that 
we had a laboratory, but the less said about the equipment the better! 
Memories of the Leyden jar and the other electrical apparatus are so 
fresh in the mind of the writer that we may conclude they were cap¬ 
able of giving shocks. Our teacher one day attempted an experiment 
with a large glass jar, some test tubes and chemicals. The most startl¬ 
ing explosion followed, sending the class in all directions, followed 
by bits of glass. No one was hurt, however, and the experiment made 
more fun as a failure than it would have made, probably, as a success; 
so all were satisfied. 

The class of ’76 numbered seventeen,—fifteen girls and two boys. To 
say the latter were spoiled would be putting it mildly.. We at times 
considered seriously getting glass cases for them or preserving them in 
alcohol, so fearful were we that we might lose them before graduation. 
They, however, stood all the spoiling, and, I fear, rather liked it. One 
of the boys who would have graduated with us, Fred Strong, was ap¬ 
pointed to West Point, by Senator Allen Potter, and while we lost him 
in one sense, we were always very proud of our Lieutenant, who grad¬ 
uated from West Point with honor, and has held responsible posts in 
the United States army ever since. One of the young men is today 
a practicing physician in Detroit. The second took up^life in the east, 
after graduating from Union College, N. Y., and though lost to Kala¬ 
mazoo, has 11O' doubt been a credit to old Kalamazoo High. 

If your eyes are sharp enough you can find in the cut an assistant 
postmaster, a superintendent of schools, a north pole explorer, since de¬ 
ceased; a successful and popular divine, since deceased; two or three 
physicians, manufacturers, a rural mail carrier, and a Dakota farmer. 

While none of the young women of the classes of ’76 or ’77 have 
become specially famous, they are filling useful and worthy positions as 
wives, mothers, teachers and business women. 

One sad note early crept into our experiences, namely the death of 
our beloved teacher, Miss Mary Gordon, who had led us during our 
fours years of work in the High School, along most pleasant paths. She 
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passed away suddenly just at the end of the school year, June 25, 1876. 
We, her latest class, who mourned her sincerely, were permitted to fol¬ 
low her to her last resting-place just at sunset on a beautiful June day. 
We covered her with pansies and June lilies, her favorite flowers, and 
none but this, the last class to feel her beneficent influence, was allowed 
to adorn her for burial in beautiful Mountain Home Cemetery. 

It was during our senior year that the first Training School was 
formed and several of the girls of the class became members, taking the 
course in addition to senior work in the High School. Most of these 
became teachers in the city the next year. Miss Julie Stanclift was the 
first principal of the Training School, and was both capable and appre¬ 
ciated. Several of the class had the honor of carrying off two diplomas 
that year. 

One feature of life at the Old High was the old Lyceum, an organ¬ 
ization which was permitted to hold its meetings in the High School 
room. On each Friday evening, we gathered at the call of the dear old 
bell and climbed to the third story by way of dimly lighted halls and 
stairways. The debates conducted here were on subjects both profound 
and momentous and the parliamentary rulings astonishing. The class 
of '76, with some slight assistance from ’77, even staged a play, which 
admiring friends pronounced a decided hit. It was repeated by request 
at the then opera house. This Lyceum was not only a promoter of in¬ 
tellectual growth and forensic eloquence, but afforded the most favor¬ 
able opportunities in the world for the boys and girls to meet socially. 
Seldom were we chaperoned by more than one teacher and teachers are 
proverbially lenient after four o’clock Friday P. M., are they not? We 
were not up to the point of a “Fraternity” or a “Sorority,” but who shall 
say we did not have just as much satisfaction from our Lyceum? 

The old school building was situated on land purchased from t 7 ~ 
late Arad C. Balch, and a part of it was an apple orchard. Doubtless 
many of the old boys and girls will recall happy hours spent under these 
same trees. Many a weighty secret was poured from one sun-bonnet 
into another “in the shade of the old apple tree.” These same trees 
were yearly decked with bloom, but there seems to be no remembrance of 
fruit; possibly because it disappeared into small stomachs before it had 
time to ripen. Emma A. Balch, ‘76 


MARY GORDON. 

The memory of school days has inspired the theme of many a poet 
and song-maker. That memory brings a reminiscent sparkle to the eye 
and a thrill of sentiment to the most prosaic heart! 

After many years, those of us who knew Mary Gordon, both as 
friend and teacher, realize the fineness and strength of her character, 
and the lasting influence it had upon our own impressionable natures, 
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as we could not have done, then. Mary Gordon was born in Hoosick 
Falls, N. Y. Her father was a Scotch Presbyterian minister, her mother 
was a descendant of Deacon Samuel Chapin of New England fame, a 
combination that formed a character, strong and loyal. After a few 
years her father died and Mary and her sister Jean both went to live 
with Miss Agnes Gordon, principal of a girls’ school. Plere they were 
educated not only along usual lines of study, but to have a thorough 
knowledge of the best in literature. 

Coming to Kalamazoo, she taught about ten years, in the High 
School department of mathematics. Her knowledge of the English 
classics gave her a culture, which did much to enliven that rather prosy 
subject, and her sense of humor often came in play to correct, cheer, or 
help her pupils up the sometimes steep slope of learning. She worked 
faithfully at her post until a few days before her death, and the close 
of the school year, her sickness having left nothing undone, but the 
signing of the diplomas of the class of ’76. These were brought to her 
bedside and received her last signatures. It was a regret to her that she 
could not be present when this class should receive their honors, but be¬ 
fore the night came, she had passed into the Beyond (June 25th, 1876). 
She was buried in the lot of her uncle, N. A. Balch, at Mountain Home 
Cemetery. Here, a little later, by the love and devotion of the High 
School pupils, a monument was erected to her memory. Prof. Austin 
George, who was associated with Mary Gordon, said of her, in response 
to the toast, “The Scotch as Educators:” “Not only has it been my 
good fortune to be associated with Scotch men, but with Scoch women 
as well, and in this connection I wish to say that the influence of Mary 
Gordon upon the character of her pupils and fellow-teachers, will eyer 
remain a blessing and inspiration. She, indeed, has passed away, but 
her works live after her.” 

We wish to acknowledge the kindness of Miss Jean Gordon and 
Mrs. John den Bleyker in furnishing data for this article. 

Florence G. Mills, ’70. 


1874-1877. 

Macaulay’s statement that a man never says anything before he is 
25 which he does not regret and would not be glad to forget after he is 
25, warns me to make no personal references to events connected with 
my three years in the High School from 1874 to 1877. In m Y day, 
when the high school course did not attempt to cover all the branches 
of universal knowledge, in the day when the high schools simply at¬ 
tempted to do high school and not university work, when the pupils had 
at least half of their time in school for the preparation of their lessons, 
when note books w T ere an unheard of thing, when the teachers of Al¬ 
gebra and Geometry did not think it necessary to supplement quite ade- 
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quate text books with a weekly list of “extras” which more than dupli¬ 
cated the work of the text book, when a course in English literature con¬ 
sisted of learning a few facts about a few men and not committing to 
memory all that they ever wrote or said, when the course in chemistry 
consisted in seeing an awkward teacher manage to blow up some sort 
of a demijohn by an improper mixture of gases, when the course in 
physics (by the way, that name was not known then, it was Natural 
Philosophy), consisted in watching some wheezing, puffing teacher try¬ 
ing to generate electricity out of a machine by the rapid revolution of 
something like a windmill (shall I call them “the good old days?”) 
—the entire faculty of the High School consisted of probably not more 
than four or five teachers. So versatile were they in their work and so 
varied their branches that it might well be said of them that instead of 
occupying/ “chairs” they occupied “settees.” In consequence of these 
limitations, and owing to the tact that this was before the days when 
the high school course had become “enriched.” I went through the 
whole of my course, and had but three different teachers for any mark¬ 
ed period of time: Mary Gordon, Martha Rogers, and Professor E. J. 
W. McEwan. There are two kinds of great teachers; one, the kind that 
makes you stand on your feet and think, a very rare kind; the other, 
the kind that is an inspiration. I do not know in which class I would 
place the different teachers I have mentioned. The greatest teacher in 
the first class that it was ever my privilege to know was Professor Ol- 
ney of our State University. I would at least give all of the teachers 
mentioned high place in the second class. The drill they used to give 
us, the demands for exactness of scholarship, the intensive work exacted 
from us, all remain with me to the present as a delightful memory of 
my high school course. I never write a letter without recalling those 
keen lessons in Rhetoric with which Miss Gordon used frequently to 
clear up the atmosphere when some delinquent pupil dared to say, “I 
do not know.” The language she used and the manner in which she 
used it were the best lessons in Rhetoric that a class ever received; and 
I might add, enjoyed,—unless you happened to be the subject of her 
remarks. Miss Gordon died at the end of our Junior year, beloved, re¬ 
gretted, admired, and, I believe I may add that no pupil of hers ever 
developed into manhood or womanhood without being a better man or 
woman on account of having come under her tuition. Miss Rogers, 
later Mrs. R. H. Tripp, I believe is still living at Long Beach, Califor¬ 
nia. Her work was always faithfully done. I have always felt a deep 
sense of gratitude to her for starting me on my way in the study of 
Mathematics, to which I can say without reservation I owe whatever 
in a professional way I have ever accomplished in life. To Professor 
McEwan I owe much. He was certainly an inspiration. In our Junior 
and Senior years, only two pupils took the classical course; consequently 
Edward Israel and myself had a monopoly on Mr. McEwan. If the test 
of good teaching is what remains with you, I would place Mr. McEwan 
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among the great ones, because the work he did with us has stood the 
test of some 32 or 33 years, and if I were called upon today to recite 
the Greek paradigms, I could do it quite as well as when poring over 
the old Hadley's grammar a generation ago. I feel perfectly free in 
making this statement, because I know that no one will ask Professor 
McEwan how well that was, and I shall not commit myself on such a 
serious proposition. May I add one word more in regard to a name 
which I have used above? It is unsafe to mention individuals without 
incurring -the charge of being invidious in one’s distinctions. Were there 
space, I would like to use it in a memorial of my friend, Edward Israel. 
We entered the High School at the same time and at the same age. We 
went through the High School together and also through the Univer- 
siy. In native ability I never knew anyone with so keen a mind. This 
was his record in the High School as well as in College. We hear of 
phenomenal characters who can go to class without looking at a book 
and give wonderful demonstrations of their power. It is very unsafe 
for most people to try it, but in Edward Israel there was a rar|e in¬ 
instance of that power. It was no uncommon thing for him in college 
to cause Professor Olney’s eyes to open wide at some simple, unique, 
easy, demonstration of some abstruse mathematical problem which the 
profesor had given in a clumsy and awkward way. It had remained 
for some genius like Israel to see the simplicity of the problem and 
give it expression. Perhaps I could put the proposition in no better 
shape than by quoting what Professor Harrington once said to me 
about Israel. Mr. Harrington was Professor of Astronomy. lie had 
taken dozen of classes and scores of pupils through Watson’s Theoreti¬ 
cal Astronomy, a most difficult book, and one involving the most in¬ 
tricate mathematical computations and theories. This is what he said: 
“Israel is the only pupil I ever had in that work who never knew when 
he came to a hard place.” Homer H. Kingsley, ’77. 


TO THE CLASS OF ’78. 

Lincoln, Nebraska, March 11, 1909. 

GREETINGS to my PIigh School Alma Mater. 

GREETINGS to Professor George and Professor McEwan— 

if LIVING. 

GREETINGS to my Class of 1878. 

GREETINGS to my upper and lower class-mates, whom i used 

TO SEE DAILY. 

The time that has elapsed since our bosoms swelled with pride as we 
were handed our diplomas in the First Baptist Church seems very brief 
to me. While we have been scattered and pursuing our different voca¬ 
tions and meeting new people, I do not forget my high school experi¬ 
ence. Those appear to have been the days when lasting impressions 
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were made, too numerous to mention, and which I prize.. Many of the 
names and faces of those days are almost as, familiar as my own family 
to-day. 

How many of you remember Frank Crane of ’76, and his debate on 
the demonetization of silver? 

Kingsley and Israel of ’77 were a strong pair,—and how I envied 
their capacity in mathematics! 

In the class of '78 I can’t remember a note of discord. Two names 
were always associated together,—Babcock and Parker,—but we all 
pulled together.. Among the men Spencer was our midget, Hitchcock 
was our scholar, Remington and O’Brien were the workers, Orcutt was 
our Demosthenes and Hoyt was our Paderewski. 

The girls in our class out-numbered us and out-classed us, but—God 
bless them—they weren’t disagreeable about it! 

Our ranks have been thinned since we separated. Some of our ori¬ 
ginal number have gone to their final reward. We are thinking of them 
to-day and they will never be forgotten. 

I. G. Chapin, ’78. 


REMARKS IN GENERAL. 

BY H. H. SPENCER, CLASS OF ’76. 

Did I understand you to say “Thirty-one years?” You surely must 
be mistaken. Did you ever stop to think how many hours of happiness 
and misery, how many periods of exultation over the successes of life, 
and heart "throbs of sorrow over the things that might have been, can be 
contained in thirty-one years? 

Well, then, you’re not trying to make me believe that it is thirty-one 
years since our class sat upon the platform of the—huh!—that’s funny 
I can’t think of the name of that church—well, anyway, it was right 
there by the park, and Prof. George was there and so was Dr. Chapm 
with his dress coat, and all the rest oi the teachers and members of the 
class; and we got up just like grown folks and very wisely told just how 
everything ought to be done to be successful in life—and we really 
thought we meant it, too! Now, there was my subject—“Take Time”— 
it was a weighty discourse. The advice in it was to the effect that every¬ 
body should take plenty of time for everything; and ever since then I 
haven’t taken enough time to draw a decent long breath. 

Yes; and don’t you remember how Fred Britton’s hair stuck up in 
awkward angles “like quills upon the fretful porcupine,” and how he 
would persist in putting the most ridiculously funny things into his ora¬ 
tion in spite of all the professors could do, and how he nearly caused the 
death of us by his droll humor on the night of graduation ? 
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There's Frank Orcutt, too. They tell me he is baldheaded—can it 
be true? Why, it was only just a few days ago he was playing base¬ 
ball and his station was on first base, and the way he scooted after those 
hot liners six feet above his head, and hauled them down from the clouds 
was a caution. That surely was not thirty-one years ago! 

Then there was H. H. Kingsley. He belonged to the class ahead 
of me; and I can remember just as well as though it was yesterday how 
mad he got at me one day, just because I told him in reply to his question 
as to what I was doing, that I was “cleaning hoi triche apo tes hippou.” 
Mad because of my superior vocabulary in the dead languages and con¬ 
venient application to the everyday affairs of life. By the way, that 
horse I was “cleaning the hairs off from” was blind as a bat, and used 
to draw two chubby kids from the verdant meads and flower-bespangled 
plains of Richland to school, back and forth, over the hubs of winter, 
through the mud and rains of spring and fall; and one was my sister 
and the other was—yours truly. Do yon really mean that was thirty- 
one years ago? 

Yes, and there was Chapin and Parker and Hitchcock and Reming¬ 
ton and O'Brien and Babcock, and the girls—well, I always was as 
afraid as death ol the girls, so you need not expect me to remember any¬ 
thing about them. They were handsome enough and I know they must 
be still, for it was only just a little while ago. Thirty-one years? You're 
crazy! I would advise you to make application for a room in that big 
brick building on the hill. 


IN MEMORIAM OF OLD FORT UNION. 

Sadly we hear the tidings, 

Which come to us today, 

And tell us that a friend of yore 
Is passing fast away. 

That soon the dear Old Union's walls, 

No more our gaze will greet, 

That through its halls no more will sound 
The tread of childish feet. 

For twenty years the brave old fort, 

Has stood the waves of time, 

And twenty more we hoped would pass 
And leave it in its prime; 

That still new garrisons would come, 

And find it staunch and strong, 

And that the veterans still might see 
The haunts they loved so long. 



“Our Old Union” 



“When we were in school!” 



We loved the trees!” 
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But now the old fort's flag is furled, 

The flag we helped to raise, 

Its spacious halls re-echo not 
The sound of other days. 

Its loud-tongued bell no longer calls, 

To daily work and drill, 

But round about those ruined walls, 

Fond memories linger still. 

We heed once more the summons, 

Which Alma Mater sends, 

And greet within those pleasant shades, 
Our childhood’s early friends. 

Once more in fancy gather where, 

With friendship true and tried, 

Our hearts are warmed with filial love, 

And touched with filial pride. 

For though we roam to other climes, 

And kneel at learning’s shrine, 

Yet turn our hearts with longing thoughts, 
Oh, Union! back to thine. 

And though to other student homes, 

We yield allegiance later, 

Yet ever own thee first and best, 

And dearest Alma Mater. 

They come again about us now, 

Those blithe young friends of yore, 

With joyous word and kindly smile, 

We meet again once more; 

Our olden friendships we renew, 

Within those honored walls, 

And hear again familiar tones, 

Sound through the dear old halls. 

Amid the bright young faces, 

Which come to us tonight. 

Are some who fought on southern plains, 
For freedom and the right; 

And some, the early chosen ones, 

Have passed the pearly gate; 

While others on life’s battle-field, 

Still struggle, hope and wait. 
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But whereso’er we wander, 

Beneath the southern sky, 

Or ’mid the rocky canyons deep, 

Or mountains vast and high, 

Among the dearest pictures hung, 

Upon our memory’s walls, 

Shall be the days of childhood, 

And old Fort Union’s halls. 

Fanny O. Guernsey, 63. 

Colorado Springs, March 10, 1881. 


“THROUGH COLLEGE.” 

I am sorry to say my mind is almost a blank upon the subject you 
mention, the tearing down of the “Old Union,” the days at the Col¬ 
lege, and our entrance into the new building. I am dreadfully sorry 
not to record any thrills upon our entrance into this new building. I 
can’t understand this for I am of the thrilly sort, but there is one 
thing I do want to say and that is about some teachers that we 
had. To Professor Brooks I express my gratitude for showing me the 
scholar’s love for his subject. I recall his refined, scholarly profile, as 
he would sit poring over his Virgil and chuckling gleefully over some, 
to him, fascinating phrase. I remember looking at him as some stupid 
boy would blunder through and murder his translation, and wonder at 
his patience when I knew that every mistake was like a physical hurt. 
I often saw him walking back and forth in his class room re-translating 
what was absolutely familiar to him—for our stupid class. I know I 
pitied him for what he was sure to suffer during the next hour, but in 
spite of that I am always grateful to him for the glimpse he gave me 
of the joy of the scholar. 

Another monument of patience was Professor Hadlocic. It makes 
me ache now to think of his struggles with Algebra and Geometry in 
terms of our particular brand of density. He would look so puzzled at 
our lack of understanding that, undoubtedly from sympathy, we would 
sometimes pretend to understand where we did not! 

When we went into the new building! Was that in September of 
1881? Really, in those days, the cut of the new teacher’s mustache; or 
what he said to Abbie Hunter when she asked some of her never-to-be- 
forgotten questions; or what particular combination of boys and girls 
walked home together; or the enjoyment of the freedom to come and 
go between classes and sit in the grass under the trees, were of much 
greater importance than the mere study of assigned lessons. 

Just one word about Miss Lovell. Her work in French must have 
been wonderful, judged by its staying qualities, and^ I am sure her 
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methods would bear the closest inspection in the light of modern meth¬ 
ods. She was a great teacher. 

To Miss Swezey's love for Botany, I owe a daughter who has spe¬ 
cialized in that work and is making it her particular line of study for 
advanced work. These two were not allied with the College exclusive y, 
but were with us both before and after the fire, I think. 

I am thankful for them all and only hope some one may feel to- 
wards me some day as I feel towards them. It is really the personality 

of the teachers that makes the school worth while; isn t it. 

Nellie Fitch Kingsley, ’82. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL PAPER. 

When did our High School publish its first paper? The Occident, 
a pao-e of which with its editors is reproduced on the opposite page, is 
the first of which we can find any account. “They say” that its pre¬ 
decessor was printed by hand with a cover made by one of the present 
well known bank cashiers. Since The Occident have appeared The 
Nautilus, The Atlantis, various Annuals, The Phoenix, but none 
of these have been preserved in either the school or the public library. 
Three bound volumes of The Delfhian are now to be seen at the High 
School, and their perusal gives pleasure to many people. If you have 
copies of the old school papers will you not give them to one of the li- 
braries? They are matters of historic interest. 

Then the catalogues published by the Board of Education neither 
the Board nor the Library owns a complete set! If different people 
would contribute what they have, perhaps one might be formed. Cer¬ 
tainly our Public Library should own copies of every publication hav- 
ing to do with the history of the town. 


The catalogues of the officers, teachers, and pupils of the Kalama¬ 
zoo Public Schools from 1859 to 1878 inclusive, are to be presented to 
the School Board, to be bound and placed in safe keeping. They had 
been preserved by the late Frank Little, first Superintendent of Schools, 
and Secretary of the Board of Education, beginning in 1856 until 1872. 
The pamphlets are presented by Mr. Little’s daughter, Mrs. Frances E. 
Deal. 
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CLASS OF 1896. 

REPRINTED FROM THE HIGH SCHOOL ANNUAL, ’ 95 . 

1892! That glorious year will always be looked upon by posterity 
as a most important epoch in the world’s history. For it was character¬ 
ized not only as being the four-hundredth anniversary of the discovery 
of America, but also as being the year in which the remarkable and ex¬ 
traordinary class of ’96 made its debut into the Kalamazoo High School. 

‘Where you know such wisdom rules, 

The cynosure of neighboring schools.” 

In the Grammar School, Cooper’s sentiment, “Learning may wiser 
grow without his books,” seemed to be universally regarded by the class 
as an excellent motto. Indeed, the class was noted for its capacity for 
finding time in school hours for almost anything but school work. But 
no one, I think, will judge the members of the class less leniently on this 
account when he considers that while we all agree with the wise little 
rhyme that says: 

“One thing at a time and that done well, 

Is a very good thing, as all can tell—” 

still the most of us are more thoroughly in sympathy with the person 
who said, “All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 

After we had been graduated from the Grammar school “summa cum 
laude ” and had received our “diplomas,” we enjoyed the renowned dis¬ 
tinction of being Freshmen. Then didn’t we feel at least a dozen times 
bigger and more important? Didn’t we look with disdain and conde¬ 
scension upon the little eighth grades, and weren’t we ourselves over-awed 
by the sense of our own superiority? But it is fortunate for our state 
of mind that some power did not “the giftie gi’e us, to see oursel’s as 
ithers see us.” 

It was in an English class of that year that one bright pupil gave us 
a quotation, the familiar line of Wordsworth: “The child is father of 
the man.” On being asked to give her understanding of it, she said, 
“Why, I suppose that Wordsworth meant that the father has to do as 
the child commands.” This was the year, too, in which the amateur 
gardener, with his cigar box containing a luxuriant crop of beans, peas, 
pumpkins, and other such useful vegetables, was in his glory. At the 
end of the year the Botany students showered blessings upon the head of 
their teacher for so kindly omitting the required examination! 

Then came the tenth grade, with Algebra (in which the lesson, too 
frequently, was the “unknown quantity”), and dear old History, never 
cq hard as to be uninteresting. It was in the latter class that some one 
wishing undoubtedly to improve upon the well known story of William 
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Tell and the apple, remarked that Tell “was obliged as a punishment to 
stand up and let people throw apples at his head.’” It was in this same 
class, too, that a pupil, describing the fortitude of the Spartans, waxing 
brilliant, gave as an example the case of the Spartan lad, who, having 
stolen a young fox, concealed it in his tunic, and rather than cry out with 
pain, let it tear out his victuals.” Toward the end of the year the great 
“balloon ascension,” so graphically described in our High School paper, 
the “Atlantis,” took place in the assembly room. 

But what a change occurred when the Junior year was reached! One 
would scarcely recognize in the sedate and dignified Juniors, the mis¬ 
chievous tenth grade of the year before. One day in a Rhetoric class, 
the sentence “The toast was drank amid great enthusiasm,” was given 
to a pupil to be corrected. This is the way the “revised version” read: 
“The toast was eaten amid great enthusiasm.” The literature class seem¬ 
ed to be studying Zoology as well. It was in this class that we first heard 
of the species of bird called the “Mopping” owl, and when the class was 
reading “The Cotter's Saturday Night,” one young gentleman thought 
the “hawkie that chaws her cud,” must be some kind of bird also. On 
one occasion when the class was reviewing the Kings of England, the 
teacher asked who could recite them in their order. One of the pupils 
kindly informed her that the class had learned a “poem” about them, 

the year before. “Well, have you it, Mr.-?” “Yes'm, I think I have 

it m my pocket!” which, as the teacher observed, was a most extraord- 
iary place to carry one's knowledge. It was in a Cicero class that a 
young lady asserted in a most authoritative manner that “the statue was 
so erected that it might face the east and the setting sun.” In the same 
class, also, a young gentleman in a dramatic manner worthy a Garrick 
or a Booth, translated a passage in one of the Catilinian orations, “O di 
immortales, ubinam gentium sumus,” “Oh, ye immortal gods! Where 
am I at ?” It was in an English class that a pupil with a very vivid ima¬ 
gination, being asked to make a list of travelers, wrote the following 
names upon the board: Stanley, Bayard Taylor, Cleveland, Moses. 

At another time the teacher requested a member of the class who had 
written a very good essay, to tell where he had obtained his material for 
it. He named the book from which he had received his information, but 
when he was asked who was its author, he replied: “‘Oh, I just had the 
book half a day, I didn't have time to see who wrote it.” Last, but not 
least, let me mention Physics, in which the pupils, forever “antedating 
the subject,” were made thoroughly to understand by their teacher that 
“one can't expect to know everything about everything, but must be con¬ 
tent with knowing a little about something.” 

The senior year—still a thing of the future—but if “coming events 
cast their shadows before,” we have every reason to believe that it will 
be as pleasant and profitable as the three preceding years. 

Minnie M. Levy, ’96. 
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AS SENIORS. 

The first class to occupy the new Grammar School building, upon its 
completion in February, 1892, was the High School Class of ’96. This 
building is now devoted to Manual Training. The Class of ’96 was the 
last one to be graduated from the old High School building, which was 
destroyed by fire, February, 1897. On class night a very entertaining 
farce, “The Albany Depot,” by William Dean Howells, was given. A 
photograph of the cast is here given. After the performance the mem¬ 
bers of the class were entertained at the home of their prsident, Stephen 
P. Cobb. In a guessing contest the picture of Walter den Bleyker (now 
Dr. den Bleyker), was declared the handsomest of the baby pictures of 
those present, and he was awarded the prize. The Class of ’96, upon its 
graduation, presented the High School with a picture, “The Acropolis at 
Athens,” which through a fortunate error, had not been delivered at the 
building at the time of the fire. Consequently when everything else per¬ 
ished it remained to be the nucleus of the present art collection. 

M. L. S. 


“THROUGH FIRE. 

FROM THE VIEW POINT OF THE PUPIL. 

Early on the morning of February 1st, 1897, fire whistles were heard 
and in a short time it was known that the High School was burning. 
Those of the pupils who lived near were soon on the spot, while others 
who came from afar arrived with their school books under their arms, 
unaware of the building’s ,sad fate. 

One girl, on hearing the alarm, and remembering the agony of a 
Geometry examination on the afternoon which proved to be her last in 
the old school, said, “I hope the school is on fire;” and, doubtless, many 
others echoed that wish, in the hope of a short vacation, or upsetting 
of the daily routine, always so dear to the student heart. A few pupils, 
filled with sentiment incompresensible to the many, shed tears, whether 
over the loss of the building, or Longfellow's Poems, or geometrical in¬ 
struments, was never known. . . 

When the roof and tower collapsed all felt subdued, but their spirits 
rose at the announcement of a week’s vacation. That afternoon many 
mourning gatherings were held and at one exclusive wailing party ex¬ 
tra portions of hot chocolate and biscuits were offered to the one who 
could show her feelings most audibly, and the hostess won the prize. 

A week later the entire school was installed in the Y. M. C. A. 
building and then began a year of misery and joy: misery, on account 









The Albany Depot” as given by members of the Class of ’96. 
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of crowded rooms, poor ventilation, and the general confusion which 
prevailed; and from the student’s point of view, joy, because of the 
same confusion and occasional shorter hours, when conditions be¬ 
came impossible. How well the pupils of those days remember the long 
walks to the grammar-school building for the much dreaded physics 
classes, and how bitterly cold it was during the winter months. 

Like all things, good or bad, it had its end, and in February, 1898, 
at the beginning of the second semester, we moved from our cramped 
quarters into the spacious rooms of the new building. The life there of 
the Class of 1998 was a short one, but it was fully appreciated, and was 
a delightful ending to our four years of high school work. 

The graduation of the first class was considered so important by its 
members that it was decided to have as long a celebration as possible, 
and both afternoon and evening of the Class Day were devoted to it. 
An ivy was planted, which never grew, and the ivy oration was pro¬ 
nounced by a classmate who is now a well-known musical critic in the 
journalistic world. A play was given in the evening, which, while most 
enjoyable, could not claim the honor of being the first in that school, as 
several weeks earlier, the Gamma Delta Tau sorority had given a play 
and presented to the new building a new picture. Thus the class. of 
1898 ended its school days, forming the first link between the old High 
School and the new, and carrying away with it precious memories of 
the two. 


FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF THE TEACHER. 

Inauspicious for the Kalamazoo High School was the opening of the 
year 1897. On the first day of January—the last day of the Christmas 
vacation—we learned that our Principal, Mr. Hartwell, was ill with 
typhoid fever. The news filled us with dismay. To many of the teach¬ 
ers who had come to depend upon his help in settling all perplexing 
problems, it seemed impossible to conduct the school without Mr. Hart¬ 
well, and we feared a vacation of indefinite length. But our Preceptress, 
undaunted by difficulties, met the situation with her customary resource¬ 
fulness. As a result of her efforts, and the cooperation of the other mem¬ 
bers of the faculty, the doors remained opened, and the daily routine con¬ 
tinued uninterrupted. 

Barely a month elapsed, when another misfortune overtook us—the 
destruction by fire of the school building with all its contents. A vast 
crowd assembled, regardless of their untasted breakfasts, intently watch¬ 
ing the fire. There wa.s beauty in the sight, as the greedy flames envelop¬ 
ed the structure, gradually making their way to the summit of the belfry. 
An emotion of deep sadness pervaded the spectators, for to many the 
building was endeared by memories of pleasant days passed within its 
walls. No time was allowed for indulging our grief. The teachers were 
hastily summoned to the public library for consultation. The Young 
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Men’s Christian Association building seemed adequate for our needs, 
but oh, the Herculean labor involved in getting it ready for our occu¬ 
pancy ! Then, too, as all the school appliances had been destroyed, these 
must needs be replaced. To the two men of the faculty was entrusted the 
task of securing benches, and placing them in position in the various 
class rooms; one teacher ordered desks and chairs; another spent weary 
hours searching for satisfactory waste-paper baskets; while another gave 
her attention to dictionaries and reference books. No complaints of 
weariness arising from inactivity were heard during that period. 

The fire occurred on Monday; on the following Thursday the school 
assembled in the auditorium of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
All the seats, including those in the gallery, were filled with expectant 
pupils. It must be confessed that among the number were one or two 
who entertained hopes of raising their grade because of the loss of all the 
records and examination papers. One pupil exclaimed, “Just think, 
everything was burned, and we haven’t a thing to depend upon but the 
teachers’ memories!” However, the teachers’ memories were not the 
only connecting link with the past; fortunately each one had her class- 
book, which rendered invaluable assistance in determing the standing 
of doubtful pupils. 

Manifold were the trials eperienced in our new location. Though 
the rooms on the second floor were of adequate size and were well sup¬ 
plied with windows, those on the floor above were small and poorly ven¬ 
tilated. The poor little freshmen, stowed away during their study periods 
on the topmost floor, suffered much discomfort because of their re¬ 
stricted quarters. Owing to the narrowness of certain corridors there 
was great congestion while classes were passing, giving rise to the fear 
that some of the smaller pupils might receive injury in the throng. The 
heat of early summer proved almost unendurable. The note book of a 
teacher bears this entry: “June 15. Examination day. The mercury 
in the thermometer in my room attempted to escape its barriers, reaching 
the 94 mark. The poor children appeared uncomfortable and unhappy.” 

In the fall the city gave itself up to the unalloyed joy of a street car¬ 
nival. The announcement of the opening of festivities was made to the 
waiting public at a fixed hour by a vigorous blowing of all the whistles 
in town. We sat in solemn silence through the dreadful din, deafened 
by the strains emerging from the factory then standing on the opposite 
corner. Then, with a view, perhaps, to mitigating the tedium of our 
recitation hours, the authorities had erected on the lawn east of the build¬ 
ing a large tent in which were confined a number of “attractions.” In 
such an atmosphere it was found impossible to hold the pupils in rapt 
attention to our entertaining remarks. We finally capitulated, granting a 
holiday until the streets should resume their accustomed quiet. 

Possibly we have chronicled at too great length our annoyances. As 
the mind reverts to this time of stress, it realizes that the law of com¬ 
pensation still held. Gratifying is the remembrance of the willingness 
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with which every one bore his share of the responsibility engendered by 
the unusual conditions. Pupils vied with their instructors in manifesta¬ 
tions of courtesy and consideration, exhibiting a desire to make the best 
of a trying situation. A further consolation was the certainty that our 
troubles were but for a time. We were eagerly looking forward to the 
completion of our new school building, watching with interest its 
growth from day to day. At last, on the ninth of February, 1898, just 
a year and eight days aftej* the fire the message came that we were to 
be permitted to go through the building. So eager were we to examine 
our new home that we forgot to call the classes of the last period—the 
one instance we can recall when negligence met no reprimand. Imme¬ 
diately the streets were filled with hastening teachers and pupils, who 
reached their destination in an incredibly short time. As soon as the 1 
doors were entered, joy reigned supreire. The ordinary vocabulary is 
of insufficient proportions to record the expressions of pleasure. As we 
wandered through the spacious halls and large, airy rooms, our delight 
increased. One child cried ecstatically, “Doesn't it seem just like heav¬ 
en!" The following Monday we bade a jubilant farewell to the place 
which had sheltered us for a year, and took possession of our new^ quar¬ 
ters. The charm of our surroundings broadened and deepened with the 
lapse of time, as we came to realize their comfort and convenience. 
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CLASS OF 1909. 


FEBRUARY GRADUATES. 


Kysor, Asa 

Murphey, Florence 

Philipp, Otto 

Knapp, Kathryn 

Bacon, Mercedes 

Verhage, Gertrude 

Best, Lydia 

Welch, Helen 

Buechner, Pauline 

Whipple, Helen 

Hodgeboom, Bernice 

Young, Henrietta 

CANDIDATES FOR GRADUATION IN JUNE. 

Alden, John 

Carstens, Hattie 

Boylan, Paul 

Conarroe, Helen 

Butler, Paul 

Decker, Lois 

Caryl, Ralph 

Dunning, Etta 

Dewey, Evert 

Gleason, Catherine 

Dunnington, Lewis 

Gregory, Mattie 

Engel, George 

Groves, Elsie 

Fraser, Arthur 

Henschel, Zella 

Hart, Merrill 

Herrick, Jean 

Kammerer, Charles 

Honey, Mildred 

Lane, Gilman 

Huston, Edna 

Meeker, Charles 

Kantz, Lois 

Pool, William 

McIntyre, Florence 

Putnam, Erie 

McQuigg, Winifred 

Pyl, Clarence 

Meeker, Harriet 

Russell, Lawrence 

Miller, Eila 

Sewell, Leland 

Munro, Mary 

Strickland, Donald 

Payne, Vaughn 

Strough, Fred 

Ryan, Winifred 

Temple, Fred 

Scheid, Elsa 

Vosburg, Alan 

Sewell, Merry! 

Waldo, Frank 

Simmonds, Grace 

Walton, Orrie 

Sliter, Alice 

Woodard, Martin 

Smith, Florence Edith 

Wright, Jay 

Smith, Florence Mildred 

Alton, Alpha 

Stone, Edith 

Baumann, Irene 

Swindell, Plera 

Bixby .Louise 

Wells, Eunice 

Bogard, Blanche 

Wheeler, Borgia 

Brenner, Annette 

Winn, Nina 

Buckingham, Irene 

Burdick, Marjorie 

Wykkel, Edith 

OFFICERS 

OF THE CLASS. 

President, Evert Dewey 

Secretary, Leland Sewell 

Vice-President, Lois Kantz 

Treasurer, Merrill C. Hart 

Captain of Track Team, Charles Kammerer 
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1 he High School 

NARRATIVE HISTORY OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
FROM 1833-1877. 

REPRINTED FROM CATALOGUE FOR 1877. 

The Village of Kalamazoo was formerly called Bronson, and the 
Township of Kalamazoo, in which the village is situated, Arcadia. 

On the first day of September, 1833, the Commissioners of Common 
Schools for the Town of Arcadia divided it into' five school districts, of 
which No. 1 was in the village. This district was organized without de¬ 
lay, and a slab school house erected during the fall for temporary use. 
The first school taught in Kalamazoo 1 was opened in this rude building 
in the summer of 1833, by Miss Eliza Coleman, now Mrs. Rodney Sey¬ 
mour, who still lives in Kalamazoo. 

Although intended for a school-house, the building was used as a 
church and court-room almost from the day it was opened; during the 
summer Miss Coleman’s school was twice interrupted to accommodate 
the sessions of the court. This house was located on the south side of 
South Street, between Burdick and Henrietta streets, just east of the 
Jewish Synagogue. 

In the autumn of 1834, a frame school-house was built just west of 
the slab house, on the ground where the Synagogue now stands. This 
was occupied for school purposes in the winter of 1834-5. It was, how¬ 
ever, used as a court-room by Judge William Fletcher, of Ann Arbor, for 
a week or ten days before the school opened. The building was used as 
a school-house, with occasional intermissions of a year or so, until the 
summer of 1866, when it was removed to the northern part of the vil¬ 
lage, the district having sold the premises in 1865. In its early day it 
was used for religious purposes by three different denominations, and 
for two or three years was the only school-house, church, and court-room 
in the village. 

In 1837 a second district was organized, out of the east half of No. 
x, the dividing line running north along Henrietta street to South street, 
west on South street to the alley running through to Main street in front 
of the Kalamazoo House, thence northwest to Burdick street on a con¬ 
tinuation of Portage street, thence north on Burdick street. It was par¬ 
ticularly specified, however, that the Kalamazoo House should be in the 
new district. At the time of the division the new district was called No. 
2, but this was soon changed to No. 8. A school was taught for some 
time in Lot North’s old bakery, which stood on the north side of East 
Main street, a few rods east of Kalamazoo avenue. In 1848 a brick 
school house was built for this district in the point of land on the south 
side of Kalamazoo avenue, near its junction with East Main street. This 
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locality was known as “Clip-Knock-ie,” a name which is said to have 
indicated somewhat the general character of the neighborhood. This 
property was sold by the district in November, 1862. 

In 1846 a new district, called No. 11, was formed out of the western 
half of No. 1, by a line running north and south through Church street. 
As an equitable division of the school property, No. 1 was given the old 
lot and house at the east end of South street, and No. 11 two lots on the 
north side of South street, between West and Park streets, which had 
been donated for public use by Titus Bronson. These lots had belonged to 
his wife. Before the division of the district, steps had been taken to 
erect a school-house on the Bronson lots, but discord prevailing, an un¬ 
finished wooden structure, together with about fifty books, which had 
been secured as the necleus of a library were, at a citizens’ meeting, or¬ 
dered sold to the highest bidder. The /Baptists bought the building, 
moved it to the southwest corner of Church and Main streets, and used it 
for several years for church purposes; Mr. A. T. Prouty bid in the li¬ 
brary at five cents a volume. No building was completed for school pur¬ 
poses until July, 1849, when a brick one was finished at a cost of $606.80, 
John Whaley contractor. It was used for school purposes until destroy¬ 
ed by fire, February 15th, 1865. During the building of this house, from 
the summer of 1845 till the fall of 1849, school was kept in the basement 
of the old Methodist church, on the north-west corner of Academy and 
Church streets. 

In 1848 District No. 11 was divided, and No. 12 created, embracing 
the western part of No. 11. To accommodate this district, a house was 
erected at the southwest corner of Cedar and Locqst streets by N. Root, 
at a cost of $300. This building was known as the Red School house, 
and was used until the spring of 1859. 

The early Kalamazoo schools were district schools in the full meaning. 
of the term. Each district elected its own officers, provided a school- 
house, hired teachers, and conducted its affairs entirely distinct from the 
others. One would have a good school for a summer or winter, whije 
the adjoining district mightJlave a poor one, and often none at all. The 
number of districts in the township gradually increased, and their boun¬ 
daries became so changed and modified, from time to time, that the orig¬ 
inal numbering soon lost all significance. This state of affairs con¬ 
tinued until October 23d, 1851, when as much of Districts 1, 8, 11 and 
12 as were within the corporate limits of the Village of Kalamazoo, were 
passed under the exclusive jurisdiction of the President and Trustees of 
the village, and the consolidated district was designated as No. 1. Na¬ 
thaniel A. Balch, who was director of the old No. 1, was appointed di¬ 
rector of the new. The school affairs of the village now began to exhibit 
some degree of unity, and an effort was made to secure equal school 
facilities to the entire district. At the next annual meeting, held Septem¬ 
ber 20th, 1852, George W. Winslow in the chair, it was voted that the 
director be authorized to employ one or more male teachers, and as many 
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female assistants as should be necessary to secure full and good instruc¬ 
tion to all the scholars contained in the Village, and to have school con¬ 
tinue at his discretion not exceeding ten months . In accordance with the 
above, Mr. George L. Otis was engaged for six months. Mr. E. L. 
Whittemore for four months, and the Misses Frances and Alice Whaley 
for six months each. 

In October, 1853, Dwight May was appointed to succeed Mr. Balch. 
By the census of the previous month it appeared that there were 925 
children of school age in the village, while there were but four school- 
houses of one room each. One of Mr. May’s first official acts was to rent 
the old Baptist church, which had been removed to the south side of 
Water Street, between Rose and Church Streets. He divided it into two 
rooms, and organized therein what may be called the first graded school 
in Kalamazoo. Mr. May was director until June, 1856. His term of 
service covered the eventful period in the history of the schools which 
witnessed a good share of the agitation that led to the building of the 
Union house. The agitation began, indeed, in June, 1847, when, at a 
called meeting of the Board of Inspectors, A. T. Prouty presented a peti¬ 
tion signed by Luther H. Trask and 138 others, praying for the establish¬ 
ment of a Union School, and that the districts embraced within the vil¬ 
lage be consolidated. The petition was unanimously granted, but only to 
be overruled at the next annual meeting. 

Here the matter rested for six years. In the fall of 1853 at the an¬ 
nual meeting the subject again came up. Various public meetings were 
held during the fall and through the years 1854-5, at which various pro¬ 
positions were voted, and then rescinded, according to the caprices,. of 
the different meetings. The principal difficulty was the selection of a site, 
which required a two-thirds vote. In 1855 the Legislature changed the 
law so as to allow the Trustees to select a site if the electors failed to 
agree. The District having failed to agree, the Trustees, early in 1857, 
purchased of Arad C. Balch for $6,500, the tract of five acres on which 
the “Old Union” now stands, and in June of the same year let the con¬ 
tract for the building. The corner stone was laid by the Masonic Frat¬ 
ernity on the 30th of July. The High School Department was opened 
in the third story December 6th, 1858, and the building was dedicated 
and fully opened January 27th, 1859. The entire cost of the building, 
grounds, and furniture, was about $45,000. Kellogg & Stevens were 
contractors for the carpenter work, and F. & E. Thorpe for the mason 
work. 

Near the close of Mr. May’s service, the Director began to be called 
" Superintendent.” June 16th, 1856, Frank Little was appointed by the 
Village Trustees, “Superintendent of Schools,” vice Dwight May, re¬ 
signed. At the next annual meeting, Mr. Little presented an elaborate 
report urging, as a comprehensive plan for our school system, a central 
building for the higher schools and four ward buildings, to be situated 
at convenient distances, for the lower departments; it was, however, de- 
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cided to erect one large building in which should be collected all the 
schools of the district. Mr. Little held the office until April 20 th, 1857* 
when he was succeeded by Daniel Putnam. 

As the Union building approached completion the matter of the or¬ 
ganization and grading of the schools began to demand serious attention,. 
Accordingly on the 14th of July, 1858, Mr. Putnam submitted to the 
Trustees an elaborate report, proposing a plan for the organization of the 
schools by dividing them into four departments, viz: Primary, Inter¬ 
mediate, Grammar and High School, which was adopted on the 16th, and 
on the 12th of August Mr. Putnam was engaged as Superintendent of all 
the schools and Principal of the High School, one-half of his time to be 
devoted to each. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS TODAY. 

The present accommodations for the public schools, and their present 
enrollment, are shown in the following table: 


Name of Building- 

Central High School . 

Woodward. Avenue . 

No. Grade 
Rooms 

. .. 9 

. 2 

No Recitation 
Rooms 

13 

16 

Seating 

Capacity 

550 

750 

o*e Street .......... 

. 14 

12 

650 

Afreet ........... 

. IQ 

5 

1,000 

N. West Street . 

Frank Street .. 

Fn^t Avenue . . . . . . 

. 12 

. l6 

. 6 


540 

700 

(Cottage) . 

Lovell St. .... 

(Cottage) .. . 

Lake Street . 

South Burdick Street . 

. 2 

. 8 

. 12 

. .. 10 


348 

440 

540 

450 


February 

Enrollment 


530 

710 


549 

946 

513 

650 

330 

415 

476 

397 


127 46 5,968 5,516 

The new East Avenue building, which will next fall supersede the 
present building, has eleven grade rooms, twelve recitation rooms, and 
a gymnasium. The capacity will be about six hundred and fifty pupils. 




















CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING. 

Opened February, 1898. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS OF THE 
KALAMAZOO PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

To the man of affairs wrestling with the problems of this progres¬ 
sive age, there can be no dearer sound than Alma Mater. It is the 
magic that dispels the present. Suddenly the cares and anxieties of life 
lose their tenseness, and memories come crowding in; memories of joy¬ 
ous days full of hope, of teachers wise and just, and of classmates true 
and leal. 

Summoned in this year of our Lord, 1909, to take note of the fif¬ 
tieth anniversary of our High School, what must be the thoughts of an 
alumnus of that first graduating class of 1863! Gladly will he revisit 
the scenes of those early days of “Old Union,” as the building was call¬ 
ed. In memory he climbs again the stile over the high fence on West 
Street, lingers a moment under the maples that shade the walk; lingers, 
for pleasant company down the long walk that leads to the building, a 
block away, while time sinks into insignificance. But it is a long climb 
up three flights of stairs to the large room where presides the first 
Superintendent and Principal, Daniel Putnam. He wonders how this 
mild mannered man, sitting on a high platform, several feet above his 
pupils, can so sway the minds of so large a school. 

But these are only memories of the past, there is no “Old Union”; 
his beloved professor is no more. 

“The very spot 
Where many a time he triumphed is forgot.” 

Daniel Putnam came to Kalamazoo in 1854 and held the professor¬ 
ship of Latin in Kalamazoo College for four years. In 1858 he left the 
college to take charge of the Public Schools of Kalamazoo. At this time 
the schools were but a mere aggregate of district schools, and in the 
difficult task of organization he showed much executive ability. He 
left the city schools in 1865 and was Acting President of the College 
for one year. In 1868 he went to Ypsilanti as teacher in the Normal 
Schools, where he remained till his death, July 29th, 1906. Mr. Put¬ 
nam taught government, by first governing self, and a friend says of 
him that the calm serenity of Mr. Putnam’s life goes with him as an 
inspiration in all his work. “His deeds are as light houses,—they do 
not ring bells or fire cannon to call attention to their shining, they just 
shine.” 

Elisha A. Fraser, in 1864, came to Kalamazoo to take the prin- 
cipalship of the High School, Mr. Putnam giving up that position to 
devote his time to the work of Superintendent. Mr. Fraser held this 
position one year, when he was appointed Superintendent. There are 
many of our people living who remember the pride the school felt in 
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having at its head the cultured gentleman and scholar who taught the 
Seniors their Intellectual and Moral Philosophy in so forceful a manner 
that it has guided them through the years to lofty ideals. Those same 
Seniors tell of the charm that hour in the library, then the office, had for 
them, and how they would commit pages of philosophy that they might 
receive the approbation of their teacher. Mr. Fraser was most helpful 
to his teachers, many of whom in those early days, began the work with¬ 
out other preparation than high school, and they do say that the training 
of the “young idea” was as great a psychological problem as it is today. 
Mr. Fraser left the school in 1873 to take up law, and is today a mem¬ 
ber of the Detroit bar. 

Then came Austin George in 1873. He had been Principal of the 
High School from March, 1863, to June, 1864. Life had gone on 
strangely sweet; perhaps we had dreamed; but with the coming of Mr. 
George change and progress was the watchword. The merry twinkle in 
his eye assured his teachers that nothing was too difficult, that they 
would be most happy to accept his new ideas gleaned from the Normal 
School of Michigan, of which he was a graduate, and the University, 
where he had studied. Mr. George introduced the “Training School'* 
into our system of schools, and under his able management, the high 
school graduates were given their first opportunity in the principles of 
pedagogy. This was a powerful factor in raising the standard of prim¬ 
ary teachers in Kalamazoo. With a keen sense of the necessity of the 
development of the child according to his bent, Mr. George conceived 
the Departmental School, which was the original Woodward Avenue 
School, where class room work should be given to the child from the 
fourth to eighth grades, inclusive. The school was his pet scheme, and 
occasioned much discussion in Teachers' Associations in his time. Mr. 
George was keen in every work he undertook; exact in his estimate of 
teachers, genial and untiring in his work, and withal, ready to mete out 
justice to the offender when corporal punishment was considered neces¬ 
sary for other peoples' children. But he could not resist telling of a 
small boy who, for some dire offence, had been summoned to the office 
to receive punishment, and appeared at the appointed time with his 
trousers stuffed with autumn leaves that the rod might not spoil the child. 
Mr. George left the Kalamazoo schools to superintend the Training 
School of Ypsilanti State Normal School. He was serving his seventh 
year as Superintendent of Public Schools of Ypsilanti when he was re¬ 
moved by sudden death. 

In September, 1879, Mr. George Cochran came to the schools. He 
was a genial gentleman, but had hardly begun the work, when he was 
taken ill and died February 7th, 1880. 

There was an interim of two months to the appointment of his suc¬ 
cessor, and during this period, the office of Superintendent was filled 
jointly by Mr. Hutson B. Colman, who was principal of the High 
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School, and Miss Ency J. Coleman, principal of tfhe Training School. 
Mr. Colman kept the office hour from eight o’clock to nine o’clock A. 
M.; and Miss Coleman attended to matters during the day, and visited 
the ward schools. 

Henry N. French became Superintendent in 1880. He was re¬ 
markable in his attention to detail, conservative and methodical, a 
Latin scholar and keen intellectually. He left much to the teacher in 
the development of the child, believing that the influence of a good and 
noble teacher was greater than his books. 

O. E. Latham succeeded Mr. French in 1892, and it was his privi¬ 
lege to supervise .more carefully the methods of teaching in the grades. 
The Public Kindergarten became a part of the school, and Mr. Latham 
was greatly interested in its progress. Manual Training was also in¬ 
troduced. There are many teachers that received inspiration from the 
teachings of Mr. Latham, who was especially interested in the primary 
grades. He changed the methods of primary reading, introducing pure 
phonics. He is the author of some works on spelling and reading. Mr. 
Latham left the schools in 1901 to take up the study of medicine. 

And this brings us to the coming of our present superintendent, 
Shattuck O. Hartwell, who had been principal of*our Lligh School 
for twelve years previous. 

In the short period of eight years the growth of our city has been 
almost phenomenal, and when we realize that increase in number has 
also increased the opportunity for work, and supervision, one can appre¬ 
ciate more fully what has been accomplished by our present Superin¬ 
tendent. In 1901 the Lligh School numbered about 400 students. Last 
month’s report shows 782 pupils enrolled. Although the Departmental 
School has been discontinued, the idea has been embodied in the Eighth 
Grade of Woodward Avenue School and the Portage Street School, the 
first and second year pupils of the High School remaining in their re¬ 
spective districts. This method is also to be carried out in the new East 
Avenue School, now in process of building. This has greatly increased 
the number of students entering the Lligh School, as the change from 
Grammar to High School seems less great when the student remains in 
the same building. Thus in the last report, of Superintendent Hart¬ 
well, from the Portage Street School 88% of pupils graduating from 
Grammar School entered High School. From the Woodward Avenue, 
88% ; from Frank Street, a separate building, 47% only; and Vine Street, 
70%. This has also been the work of Mr. Hartwell. The Vine Street 
school has been built, the old Grammar School remodeled into the Train¬ 
ing School, the Central High. School and the heating plant all are situ¬ 
ated in the block where once the stately Old Union was its only occu¬ 
pant. Mr. Hartwell has established schools for the mentally deficient 
and for the deaf mutes. He has also introduced individual teaching, 
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where in some schools the pupil who falls below his grade may have help 
and encouragement. Indefatigable himself, working for the highest good 
of the school, and for the intellectual uplift of his teachers, they cannot 
but realize that the numerous lecture courses, associations, teachers’ 
classes and night schools provided for their culture, although at times 
taxing their energies, help to make them more efficient workers in this 
great school work. 

Someone has said that Mr. Hartwell might be called “The Wizard 
of Zoo,” for he knows the exact subject that every teacher of the 200, is 
teaching at every hour of the day. Every department has been enriched 
by his fostering care, as well as by his systematic supervision. 

Turning our attention to the Principals of the past fifty years, we find 
after Daniel Putnam, Horace Halbert from 1858 to 1862, Albert Prentice 
to 1863, Mr. George to 1864, Mr. Fraser to 1865, Mr. N. H. Winchell 
to 1866, Cecil Fraser from 1866 to 1867; Mr. R. N. Tripp from 1867 
to 1874. Mr. Tripp taught the Latin classes, and many of the expedi¬ 
tions of those old heroes were vividly fixed in the minds of his pupils by 
his happy illustrations. He summoned his pupils to his desk by extend¬ 
ing his arm to its full length, and then his index finger extended and re¬ 
turned gave no indefinite warning. 

Professor E. J. McEwan succeeded Mr. Tripp and was principal for 
two years. . He was a graduate of Kalamazoo College. He went after- 
wai d to Michigan Agricultural College and is at present occupying the 
chair of Professor of Literature in Kalamazoo College. 

. ^ le y ears 1877-80 Henry McDougall occupied the position of Prin¬ 
cipal. 

In 1878 Mr. Hutson B. Colman, who was graduated from Kalama¬ 
zoo College, became Principal. It was during these years that music was 
first introduced into the schools and in the high school. Such an inno¬ 
vation caused much comment among the youths who did not love to 
sing, and gave pleasure to those who did. Z. S. Harrison was the first 
teacher of music. Mr. Colman remained until 1880, when the old build¬ 
ing was torn down and the High School, ,under the supervision of Dr. 
Kendall Brooks, was housed in the College building. Mr. H. B. Colman 
is at present our Postmaster. 

From January, 1882, to 1883, Mr. Charles W. Tufts was principal. 
He left the profession for the real estate business in Grand Rapids. 

Mr. Willis Anderson was Principal for one year. He was a Christ¬ 
ian gentleman of fine moral fiber and a force for good among the stu¬ 
dents of the High School. He graduated from Kalamazoo College, and 
later had taken post-graduate work in Johns Hopkins College. He was 
connected with the Daily Telegraph for a time, then entered the minis¬ 
try in the East. Mr. Anderson was followed in 1884 by Albert W. 
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Hitchcock, son of the late Dr. Hitchcock, who had done so much for the 
schools in the early days. He had been graduated from Amherst. He 
taught Latin and Greek in the schools, and after two years went to Har¬ 
vard Divinity School, then entered the ministry. He was the beloved 
pastor of the Congregational Church in Worcester, Mass., at the time of 
his sudden death in 1907. 

Mr. Frederick B. Richards, who was the next Principal also entered 
the ministry, and is at present Pastor of the Plymouth Church of South 
Boston. A person of sturdy manhood, of high moral character, persis¬ 
tent in the necessity of physical, as well as mental development, of the 
student, he introduced military training for the boys. Forty guns were 
purchased by the order of the Board that he might carry out his ideals. 
Calisthenics were introduced for the girls. 

Mr. S. O. Hartwell, also a graduate of Amherst, came to Kalamazoo 
in 1889. He was principal until 1901. Through the years, his gradu¬ 
ates have felt the influence of a noble purpose that pervaded the atmos¬ 
phere of the entire school. Mr. Hartwell, with his helpers, made the 
building beautiful with pictures, statuary and books, and all who have 
gone from its sacred walls, hold themselves allied in part to its existence. 
When Mr. Hartwell left the school to become the superintendent, Mr. 
R. R. N. Gould succeeded him. 

Mr. Gould, a graduate of Michigan University, found with the rapid 
increase in the population, a problem of no mean proportions to be solv¬ 
ed, that of making the routine work run without friction, and so to or¬ 
ganize the school that all pupils should be cared for and that programs 
should be so arranged as to make work comfortable for both pupil and 
teacher. This he has done in a masterly manner. Mr. Gould is greatly 
interested in athletics, and has done much in this direction. 

When we appreciate the fact that we are a Splendid community with 
high ideals and have sent out into the world many that have made fame 
and name and are working for the betterment of humanity, we shall 
more fully appreciate the teachers that in the past fifty years have mold¬ 
ed the minds of the youth of the Kalamazoo High School. 

Ency Coleman Caryl, ’71. 


CATALOGUES OF THE KALAMAZOO PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Last spring when the officers of the Alumni Association were trying 
to reach all graduates of the High School, the necessity for some com¬ 
pact, easily-handled list of classes was very keenly felt. The need of a 
work of this sort had long been known, for not since 1886 had such an 
official record been issued. In that year, Mr. French, then Superin¬ 
tendent of Schools, published a catalogue containing the names of all 
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graduates up to that time. This list was brought down to the year 1895 
in a High School Annual issued by the Mu Delta Sigma Fraternity. 
Since that date, no list of graduates has been printed. The School Board 
therefore decided to publish an historical catalogue of the High School 
as a fitting contribution to the celebration of its fiftieth anniversary. This 
work has recently appeared and forms a book of forty-eight pages, giv¬ 
ing the names of all graduates, of all who have ever taught in the High 
School, and of the members of the School Board. It is a reprint and 
continuation of the catalogue of 1886, which contains the same set of 
statistics. 

In the early years of the High School, it was customary to publish 
annually a pamphlet containing not only the names of everyone con¬ 
nected with the schools, either as teacher, pupil or trustee, but in addi¬ 
tion, regulations of the School Board, courses of study, Superintendents* 
reports, and other information of the same general character. Several 
of these books are adorned by a frontispiece consisting of a picture of 
the “Old Union.” A series of such documents dating from i860 
through 1872 may still be seen at the Public Library. There is also in 
existence a very elaborate historical catalogue published in 1877 giving 
what is called the “Triennial Exhibit of the Public Schools.” This book 
contains a history of the public schools from the time of their foundation 
in 1833 to the date of its publication, together with the names of all the 
teachers who had ever taught in them. The names of all graduates are 
given with their addresses and occupations. Courses of study, rules and 
regulations,, supplementary reading lists, all manner of tables of sta- 
titics, and, in fact, every conceivable topic connected with the manage¬ 
ment of the schools, are recorded in the eighty-six. pages of this valuable 
document. As far as can be discovered, this, with the earlier series just 
mentioned, Professor Frenclrs catalogue, and a handbook of rules and 
regulations published by Mr. Latham in 1894, are all the official cata¬ 
logues of Kalamazoo High School now extant. 

These little books not only furnish statistics which may be made the 
basis of interesting comparisons, but give besides naive revelations of 
the life of a past time. The most obvious comparisons to be made are 
those concerning the size of the High School at different periods. The 
earliest catalogue, that for i860, gives the enrollment of the High 
School as 146. There were then five teachers. The number of students 
increased up to 1864, when we find 237 pupils and seven teachers. With 
that year the attendance begins to decrease a.nd falls to seventy in 1872, 
with five teachers again. It was probably this lowering of attendance 
which occasioned the remark of a member of the School Board, quoted 
by Superintendent George in the catalogue of 1877, that the “High 
School must either fill up or shut up.” It called forth also a prophecy 
from Superintendent Fraser, who remarks in the catalogue for i860, 
“Kalamazoo will probably never need more than one High School un¬ 
less it becomes larger than Detroit or Chicago, for neither of them has 
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more than one.” This statement sounds odd enough now when our 
three High Schools, with an enrollment of 760, are so crowded that it 
looks as if the next incoming class would certainly have to adorn the 
ridge poles of the roof. 

Of the 146 pupils listed in the High School in i860, forty-seven 
were non-resident, that is, more than 32 per cent. The statistics for 
September, 1908, give the enrollment as 670, with 32 non-residents, 
somewhat over 4 per cent. This decrease suggests very interesting 
changes in conditions, among which the increased cost of tuition in the 
city schools ($14.00 per year in i860, as against $38.00 per year in 
1909), and the growth in efficiency in the country schools may be men¬ 
tioned. The Preparatory Department of the Normal now draws many 
pupils from outside the city, who might otherwise attend the High 
School, while the abolition of the College Preparatory and the Seminary 
are forces acting in the opposite direction. 

Several of the catalogues reprint the Law of Organization of School 
District No. 1 of Kalamazoo Village, which may be considered the offi¬ 
cial beginning of our present system, for by that act, which wals ap¬ 
proved Feb. 12, 1859, control was taken from the Village Board and 
lodged in six trustees, who were to constitute a school board. Each 
catalogue contains also an appalling list of rules and regulations for the 
government of every one connected with the school from the superin¬ 
tendent to the janitor. We note approvingly that pupils must not 
“throw stones, snowballs, nor other missiles, nor carry dangerous weap¬ 
ons on the school grounds.” But we are a little startled to find that if 
a pupil fails, he must make up his lesson before reciting with his class 
again; that he forfeits his seat in the school room after two tardinesses, 
and that pupils must not communicate with each other in any way after 
the first bell. 

As an incentive to other students, these early catalogues published 
honor lists of exceptionally meritorious pupils. One particularly bright 
star deserves to be put upon record as an inspiration to all struggling 
little wagoneers. May Little, of the class of 1869, is declared in the 
catalogue for that year to have been for a year neither absent nor tardy, 
to have distinguished herself for an unexceptionable deportment, and 
to have had a perfect record for scholarship, both at her daily recita¬ 
tions and all her examinations. These rolls of honor contain many 
familiar names, among others that of Miss Anna F. Cobb, distinguished 
for superior scholarship. 

The lapse in the records since 1877 leaves us in doubt as to the time 
of disappearance of some customs. In that year, public examinations 
were still held near the close of the spring term, a survival of the Span¬ 
ish Inquisition, which has mercifully dropped out somewhere in the in¬ 
tervening years. Two weeks of school have also disappeared in the 
same unregretted manner, for in 1877 the school year still consisted of 
forty weeks, beginning with the first Monday in September. 
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In the earliest Superintendent’s reports we find a plea for the better 
training of teachers, which was quite early met by introducing reviews 
of common branches in the High School course, and by allowing some 
students to do practice teaching in the grades. As Superintendent Put¬ 
nam quite incontestably says, “It is not too much certainly to ask and 
even to demand that those who propose to fashion the very being of our¬ 
selves and our children should first learn how to perform the work.” 
Out of this demand for increased efficiency grew the Kalamazoo Train¬ 
ing School, organized in 1875, which had a room in the “Old Union,” 
until the demolition of that building in 1881. After that time, it was 
moved to the Vine Street School, where for many years, Mrs. Caroline 
Abbott Stanley acted as principal and head of the training class. 

And so these old catalogues, taken together, form a somewhat frag¬ 
mentary history of all the departments of our Public Schools. They are 
invaluable records. We are glad that the present School Board has this 
year added to their number, for no one can doubt that the catalogue 
recently issued will prove most helpful to future historians of the schools 
of Kalamazoo. Alice G. Pomerey, ’98. 


COURSES OF STUDY IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

Nothing is more indicative of the changes our high schools have ex¬ 
perienced during the past fifty years than the courses of study that have 
been prescribed for them during that time. A review of the curricula of 
the Kalamazoo High School, published in the catalogues that have been 
issued at intervals since i860, reveals some interesting facts on this 
subject. For many years there were in the school two departments of 
study, known as the Classical Course and the English Course, the stu¬ 
dent selecting, upon entrance to the High School, which one he would 
follow. The catalogue published in i860 presents work for only three 
years, but by 1865 the time had been lengthened to four years. It would 
be interesting to know why, in 1866, the school authorities thought it 
best to return to a three years’ course, which the catalogue shows they 
did. For a few years there existed what was termed the Preparatory 
Class, which entered the High School at the beginning of the spring 
term, the school year at that time being divided into three terms, instead 
of into semesters, as at present. It is interesting, too, to note the dif¬ 
ference in the names by which the classes of the school were designated. 
Intead of 9th, 10th, nth and 12th grade pupils, as we now have, the 
students of the early sixties were called Preparatory, A. Class, B. Class, 
and C Class. 

In examining the courses of study, the first thing that we notice, 
and it causes some surprise, is the number of the branches taught in 
the early years of the school. We hear much adverse criticism of the 
many and varied subjects that are being introduced into the schools, but 
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the fact is that the course of study prescribed for our own high school 
at the present time, including all of the branches classed as manual 
training, offers but twenty-six subjects, while in the early years of the 
school, the number was thirty-four. In this respect, surely, the work of 
the school has been simplified! Another matter of greater interest than 
the number of subjects required years ago of high school students, is the 
character of the studies. In the course followed by the school during 
the first years of its existence, we find that the second year pupils stu¬ 
died, among many other things, Logic and Mental Philosophy, while 
the third year students were considered able to cope with Moral Science, 
Evidences of Christianity, Political Economy, Elements of Criticism, 
Butler's Analogy, and Surveying. Evidently, after three or four years, 
it was decided that the mind of the average high school student is hard¬ 
ly capable of grasping some of these subjects, for in the catalogue pub¬ 
lished in 1863, we find that most of the studies just mentioned have been 
eliminated, and history is given a more frequent place. The classical 
students of the early time had to content themselves with little but their 
Latin and Green, unless they were preparing for college, in which case 
they pursued such English branches as were necessary to fit them for 
the higher institution, while the classical student not in preparation for 
college took a more extended course in Latin. Today we reverse the 
plan, giving to the student not contemplating further study “small 
Latin and less Greek," but putting within his reach much English and 
Science, hoping thus to fit him for the work he must do after leaving 
school. 

We find upon consulting the early curricula of our High School, that 
the authorities permitted a liberal sprinkling of the Sciences; and Botany, 
Astronomy, Geology, Physical Geography, Physiology and Natural 
Philosophy or Physics are all prescribed for study. But, oh, the teach¬ 
ing of Science in that day! What would the modern instructor presid¬ 
ing over his well-equipped laboratory think of teaching Astronomy with¬ 
out so much as an astronomical chart, geology with no specimens, and 
physics with only a broken down air pump, a Leyden jar, and a pair of 
Madgeburg hemispheres as apparatus ? But if the old-time teacher knew 
little or nothing of apparatus and laboratory methods, he was strong in 
writing and spelling, which were given a large place even in the high 
school course of long ago. 

Very early in the history of our school we find the fore-runner of 
the Normal or Training Department, for the course of study used in 
1863 provided that instruction be given in the form of reviews and lec¬ 
tures to all who wished to fit themselves for teaching, and a limited 
number were allowed to teach model classes under the special supervi¬ 
sion of the superintendent. 

In 1876, the High School course of study was revised and two new 
departments were added, the Scientific, and the Modern Language; 
there was, in addition, what was termed the Latin Scientific Course, the 
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same as the Classical, with French, in the'place of Greek. In examin¬ 
ing the table of this new course of study one is still impressed with 
the large amount of time devoted to reading and spelling. 

At present the Kalamazoo High School offers two courses of study, 
the General and the Collegiate. In looking at the printed table, the 
word which looms large before us is “Elective,” and that word marks 
the great difference between the old courses of study and the new. Un¬ 
til within very recent years, the pupils had their studies arranged for 
them and followed the designated plan. Today, of the twenty-six sub¬ 
jects appearing in the list, only three, English, Algebra, and Geometry 
are required studies, the pupil having, with some slight restrictions, his 
choice among the remaining twenty-three. Two other words also ap¬ 
pear, which were not employed by the makers of school courses in the 
early day—the words “units” and “credits.” The teachers of that time 
had no need to know that a “unit is one year’s consecutive work in one 
subject,” or that “one-fourth credit is given for Physical Training.” 
Why should they have known it when Physical Training and its asso¬ 
ciate blessings which we class together and call Manual Training, are 
of so much later date? But we congratulate ourselves and the boys and 
girls of our High Schools that instead of Mental Science, Evidences of 
Christianity, and Elements of Criticism, they may read upon their course 
of study Drawing, Domestic Art, and Wood Turning. The future 
“Committees of Ten,” what surprises will they have in store for us? Will 
the historian for the centennial celebration of the Kalamazoo High 
School feel as superior to our plan of study as we are to that of fifty 
years ago? Anna Fisher Cobb, ’74. 


ART STUDENTS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

Art is a fickle goddess who smiles upon whom she will. The degree of 
graciousness which she has bestowed upon a small number of former 
High School students has varied with the person, but the least preten¬ 
tious have felt in some measure the warmth of her smile. The pupils of 
the present time may consider the drawing teacher a later day innova¬ 
tion, but the first school catalogue indicates that even in those early 
days, education embraced the Royal H’s, the training of the hand, head 
and heart. Art and music were not free then; both resign* and non¬ 
resident pupils being charged extra for them “at the usual rate.” 

In 1862, ’63 and ’64, Miss Fanny Allen (Mrs. Riley), presided over 
the artistic destinies of a small class in the old Union School, when 
Daniel Putnam was Principal. The teachers to succeed Miss Allen 
were Miss Mary Priest, 1863, Miss Addie Eaton, ’64, ’65, and Miss Le- 
titia Shaw, ’66.' From this period, there is no record of a drawing 
teacehr until 1899, when Miss Mary Grubb held the position of Direc¬ 
tor of Drawing for two years. She was succeeded by Miss May Den- 
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nis (Mrs. Briggs), a High School graduate, who filled the position for 
three years—teaching additional classes in the night school Horn October 
to March. Miss Dennis received her art education at the Philadelphia 
School of Design; later continuing her studies at Teachers College, Co¬ 
lumbia University, where she is now teaching. In i904,_ Miss Ueanor 
Tudson High School graduate, assumed Miss Dennis' duties m the t ub- 
lic Schools, including night school work. At the end of two years, she 
left for Pratt Institute, graduating last June. She is now teaching Art 
in the High School in Toledo, Ohio. Her work was taken up for a 
year by Miss Jessie Davison and her assistant, Miss Myrl Watkins. At 
the end of this time, Miss Davison was married, and her position was 
assigned to Miss Blanche Lockhart, the present incumbent, assisted by 
Mr. Va Netta Bevans Bissell, both of whom are members of the fi. S. 
Alumni Association. Miss Lockhart became a pupil of the Chicago 
Art Institute, after taking drawing with an excellent teacher at Mrs. 
Sheldon’s Boarding School. Mrs. Bissell attended the Indianapolis Art 
School, and completed the Art course in the Western Michigan Normal. 
In addition to the regular work, she has two teachers classes in di aw¬ 
ing and construction in the night school. 

‘ I find that in 1890, Mrs. Alice Sheldon Clock, former High School 
student and a graduate of the Ypsilanti State Normal, taught drawing 
at the Woodward Avenue School for one year. Here endeth the tale 
of the supervisors. 

Among the art students under Miss Allen’s instruction, the bright 
particular star was George Colt, who, with the ready wit of a born car¬ 
toonist, entertained his class mates with clever sketches and notes signed 
with a*prancing colt. Later, he became George Colt, Jr., A. B., of the 
University of Michigan, where his brilliancy was recognized, when he 
was made editor of the Oracle, and twice elected class poet. A few T 
years spent in the Art League of New York developed the finished car¬ 
toonist, whose ability soon won for him a high place among illustrators 
on such periodicals as Harper’s Weekly. His devotion to his profession 
was marked. Overwork brought on heart trouble, and in 1878, when 
only thirty years of age, this successful young life came to a close. It 
may be interesting to know that Mr. Colt’s father at that time owned 
the hill which is now crowned by the Western Normal School. It was 
called Prospect Hill, and its sloping sides were covered with a vineyard 
and fruit trees. 

Scattered through the classes of the last twenty years are a half doz¬ 
en pupils who have made a profession of their dearly beloved art, and 
more than one has won name and fame. Anna Bruyn Morrison of this 
city, a graduate of Chicago Art Institute, is especially good in design, 
and is turning out some excellent craft work, much of which is sent to 
Eastern markets. Mrs. Winifred Buck Hubbard, after completing the 
course at the Philadelphia School of Industrial Art, spent several years 
designing jewelry for a Philadelphia firm. Marriage has not ended her 
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career, as she still furnishes designs, which her husband uses com¬ 
mercially. 

The many friends of Abby Underwood will remember her early work 
on the Ladies’ Home Journal, when her pages of dress accessories filled 
every woman with a sudden longing for duplicates. For several years, 
she has illustrated the fashion page of the Sunday New York Sun, sup¬ 
plementing this work occasionally with charming articles written during 
vacation outings. She is one of those fortunate mortals for whom any 
effort on the part of a rival publisher to obtain her services, means an 
increase of salary. 

The Fitch family, formerly of Kalamazoo, furnishes two members 
of this interesting group. The younger sister, Florence, a post gradu¬ 
ate of Pratt Institute, and former Art Director of the State Normal 
School of Georgia, is now First Art Assistant in Indianapolis, a city 
that leads in its school art woric It has been Miss Fitch’s pleaure to go 
abroad twice, studying and sketching. Those who attend the School of 
Applied Arts in Chicago this summer, will find her among the instruc¬ 
tors. It is a far cry from the caricatures of teachers and schoolmates 
with which Lucy Fitch Perkins regaled us in her old High School days, 
to “Dandelion Classics,” “Goose Girl,” and “Book of Joys,” the latter a 
charming record of vacation memories. Many are familiar with Mrs. 
Perkins’ delightful school room decoration pictures, “King Arthur,” 
“Ivanhoe,” and the “Mother Goose” set. She is attractive in what¬ 
ever she essays, bringing to her task a quick and joyous fancy. One 
is impressed with the manifest pleasure Mrs. Perkins finds in her task, 
although she insists that her finest achievement in the last two years is 
a bouncing baby boy. With her husband, a well known Chicago archi¬ 
tect, Mrs. Perkins enjoys the friendship of our leading artists. 

The following experience illustrates one of the annoyances to which 
her position subjects her. A certain young reporter wished an inter¬ 
view, and in the course of a brief conversation, in which Mrs. Perkins 
made a strenuous effort to convince the reporter that there was nothing 
of interest in her life, she referred to her years in the village in Indiana, 
where she heard little but the sound of trees being felled. Later, to her 
horror, when proof was sent her, she found that the article began as fol¬ 
lows : “Little Lucy’s ears were early accustomed to the blows of the 
ax.” Mrs. Perkins’ studio is a tiny room on the third floor of her home, 
and there at present she is at work upon a book for A. C. McClurg, and 
a series for an Eastern publisher. 

To many of the High School pupils of a few years ago, Fletcher 
Ransom’s name will conjure up any number of delightful sketches and 
caricatures. The thing that quite took his admirers by storm, was a 
lifelike sketch of Mr. Meerdinlc, the popular janitor of that time, whose 
fine head made a worthy subject for the lad’s clever hand. Young Ran¬ 
som left the High School to study illustrating at the Chicago Art Insti¬ 
tute, later entering the Art League of New York. He is a descendant 
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of Governor Epaphroditus Ransom, and is distantly related to William 
Dean Howells. The latter showed his interest in his talented young 
friend by introducing him to the editor of Life, who brought him to the 
front. Mr. Ransom’s work appears in the Century, Harper’s and other 
leading magazines. Be was sent to Cuba during the late war, by the 
Collier’s, one of the most valuable assignments that an illustrator falls 
heir to. That lie has reached a high point in his career is indicated 
by his custom of dictating terms. 

Annie Potter, the youngest member of this group, graduated from 
Pratt Institute in June, and is now designing for a furniture manufac¬ 
turer in Chicago. During March she had a successful exhibit of work 
at Marshall Field’s. 

These are the names of some of the former High School students, 
who have adopted art as a part of their work in life, but there are many 
others who have delighted their classmates with the ready use of the 
pencil. . Among these may be mentioned John, and Archie Burns, Mrs. 
Katherine Gibbs Mackey, Edward Speyer, Harold Upjohn and Elizabeth 
Anderson. Miss Anderson (daughter of Willis A. and Clara Potter 
Anderson) began her artistic work when but a little girl, by designing 
and cutting out paper dolls for herself and her friends. She is at pres¬ 
ent studying at Pratt Institute, where by her successful work in her first 
year she is now enjoying a scholarship. 

A small band, these—happy in an art that educates hand and mind; 
that opens their eyes to the beauties of nature; that helps them to take 
up the daily tasks of life and make a joy of them. 

Va Netta Bevans Bissell, ’8 i. 


HIGHER EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. 

A number of women, who were recently discussing educational ad¬ 
vantages here in Kalamazoo, were asked a certain question by a young 
Chicago woman, who had become interested in the conversation. The 
question was this: "Plow does it happen that you do not have private 
schools here in Kalamazoo for the purpose of fitting girls for college?” 
The answer is a simple one, but in it there lies matter of much in¬ 
terest to everyone who is concerned with the educational welfare of the 
city. There has been no demand for such a preparatory school because 
our High School has maintained a high standard both in its courses 
of instruction and in the personality of its teachers. 

And when we consider what this means, the standard of the com¬ 
munity that has made possible so efficient a High School as to enable 
a great number of boys and girls to enter college well equipped for their 
course, it is not only a matter of congratulation with us, but it is a 
standard that must not be suffered to fall through indifference or apathy 
on the part of the public. For it is a fact that the relation of the citizen 
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to the school is a very close one. As it is, he who elects the School 
Board becomes responsible for the instruction and management of the 
schools; so that not only should the election of the members of the 
Board be beyond the reach of politics, but great care is requisite in 
choosing those people who are best fitted for the work. 

From its very beginning, our High School has been preparing its 
young men and women for .College. We are all proud of the fact that 
the first girl to enter the University of Michigan was a Kalamazoo girl, 
and the history of the work there of Miss Stockwell (now Mrs. Turner) 
should be an inspiration to every young woman contemplating a course 
in higher education. 

When Miss Stockwell came here a graduate from the preparatory 
college at Albion, she did special work at the school presided over by 
Dr. Stone. This school, now known as Kalamazoo College, was one of 
the eight preparatory branches of the University, established by the 
state, as feeders to the University; but the state funds failing to pro¬ 
vide for these branches, the College here grew into an independent in¬ 
stitution with Dr. and Mrs. Stone at its head. Prior to 1870 there had 
been frequent and increasing efforts on the part of the liberal-minded 
people in the state, to have the University opened to women. As far 
back as 1855 Dr. Haven, then President of the University, had declared 
himself in favor of it; but he was considered “wild and insane,” and 
it was not until eleven years afterward that the legislature admitted 
women to the privileges of the institution. Within a month after this 
action by the legislature, Miss Stockwell entered the sophomore class of 
the University, the only woman to take advantage of the opportunity 
until the following fall. She graduated in 1872 with the highest hon¬ 
ors in her class and one of her chief possessions today is her book con¬ 
taining her individual work in higher mathematics. It is not only scien¬ 
tifically correct, but the text is so beautifully printed and illuminated, 
that it surprised Prof. Olney into waving it before the class, with the 
exclamation, “Who shall say that mathematics is not one of the fine 
arts?” Her work in foreign languages was equally fine, for the motive 
that guided this first Ann Arbor woman student, was a pure love of 
learning joined to a capacity for broad culture and the attainment of 
wide knowledge. 

It was while Miss Stockwell was still attending the University, that 
three of the girl graduates from our High School began their course 
there. In 1871 Miss Harriet L. Winslow, Miss Clara Fleming and Miss 
Caroline Plubbard (now Mrs. Kleinstuck), left the High School and 
became members of the University, and since then there has hardly 
been a time when the High School here has not been represented at the 
university by women students. 

In the meantime, the tide that was to become so strong as to over¬ 
flow women’s colleges, began to turn eastward and Wellesley, Smith, 
Wells and Vassar received the graduates of our High School. But during 
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the past few years, a condition has arisen in these eastern colleges, 
which has developed into a serious problem. There has been so great a 
demand for higher education for girls, that the older colleges have had 
greater demands on them than they could meet. With a membership 
of about 1,300, Wellesley has for some time been refusing admittance 
to the freshman class of next year, while Smith, with its 1 , 45 ° menl " 
bers, is so overcrowded that only the upper classes are allowed to live 
on the campus. And this is the condition, notwithstanding the fact 
that, as the colleges have been overwhelmed with applicants, they have 
raised their standards and enlarged their requirements until the latter 
seem almost superfine in some departments. 

Now, there are two solutions to this problem. To avoid these over¬ 
crowded schools, we must either send our girls to the smaller colleges, 
say to Radclifife or Bryn Mawr, or, better still, keep them in our own 
Kalamazoo College; and then, if the eastern experience is desired, let 
them finish the second half of their college course in Smith, Vassar or 
Wellesley, when the classes are not so large and the privileges corres¬ 
pondingly greater. By this means our College will be built up; for an 
increased loyalty from its home people will help it to grow in wealth 
and efficiency. 

It is this vital interest in our schools that must not be allowed to 
wane. It has been said that Kalamazoo of late-years has not had the 
reputation for education and culture that it used to be so proud of; that 
the spirit of commercialism has become so strong in its increasing pop¬ 
ulation as to absorb the interest, which used to be directed toward more 
refining influences. This is probably the danger in any rapidly grow¬ 
ing city, but we need only to be awake to such a danger in order to 
overcome it. We are still a city with an unusual number of institutions 
of learning for its size, and our High School is as capable .as ever of 
retaining its high standard; what we need is a more vital interest on 
the part of our citizens in the educational development of the town. When 
we remember that our School Board is responsible, not only for our 
schools, but for the management of our Public Library as well, the im¬ 
portance of the active, thoughtful interest in the election of its members 
is plain. And, if this interest were supplemented by a closer acquaint¬ 
ance with our instructors and a heartier co-operation in the work they 
are doin 0 " there can be no doubt that the standard of our institutions 
would be raised and we should ultimately attain for our city the reputa¬ 
tion for intelligence and culture which, there can be no doubt, its best 
citizens have so much at heart. 

Mabel Severens Balch, 87. 
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OUR PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

The history of Kalamazoo Lligh School would certainly not be com¬ 
plete without some account of our Public Library. No matter how 
enthusiastic and pains-taking the teachers, nor how willing and recep¬ 
tive the pupils, much of the work that has been done by them would 
have been impossible without the aid of the Library; either, in the 
smaller sense, as a means of reference, or, in the larger one, as opening 
new avenues of literary knowledge and general culture. 

The Library, like most of our best things, has come from small be¬ 
ginnings ; it was fostered by the Board of Education, and, back of that, 
by the citizens, but it could never have become what it is at present 
were it not for the fact that from the first we were fortunate in our 
choice of a Librarian,—an office that has always stood for hard work and 
small pay. It was through their intelligent selection, and zeal for pub¬ 
lic welfare, that good books in ever increasing numbers, have been 
possible for us all. 

The real history of the Library began in 1859, when, at the regular 
election of county officers, it was voted to support District, rather than 
Township libraries. The allotment of books turned over by the old 
Township Library to the District comprised 124 volumes,—odds and 
ends of no particular value. In this same year we find that Mr. Frank 
Little, a well known pioneer and resident of the village, was elected a 
member of the Board of Education, and fay them chosen as Secretary 
and Librarian of the District. To this office he was re-elected for thir¬ 
teen consecutive years. What follows is gleaned from his diary and 
scrap books, and shows the deep interest he took in the work. 

“The Library was established in rooms over what was then S. E. 
Walbridge’s flour store on Main street, and additions were made to it 
as soon as possible. The room was open every Saturday afternoon from 
three to four, free to all residents of the District having pupils in charge. 

Books could be drawn by the parents or guardians or by written 
request. 

Such a library seems a small affair to us now, but it was full of joy¬ 
ous possibilities to the village children of those days. One middle aged 
man likes to tell the story of how he, with a dozen or so other school 
boys, used to congregate on Saturday afternoons at the foot of the 
stairs, and watch for Mr. Little’s tall, dignified figure, and when it ap¬ 
peared, they clattered upstairs after him, cap in hand, waited for the door 
to be unlocked, and then pressed forward to the counter, discussing in 
eager whispers the possibilities of receiving one of the much loved Oliver 
Optics, or one of the few, but equally popular books on African travel 
or Australian gold digging. It was the event of the week to them. 

Another person—a woman, tells me that in her childhood, since she 
might have but one book a week, she read it in careful installments, por- 
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tioning it so that it should last till Saturday came around again. Not a 
bad idea, it seems to me; for certainly she could “read, mark and in¬ 
wardly digest” it; while our tables are so covered with newspapers and 
magazines, history and travel, fiction and drama, that our young people 
bolt them in large sections, and acquire literary indigestion in conse¬ 
quence. 

In 1861, at a meeting of the County Board of Supervisors, resolu¬ 
tions were adopted directing the County Treasurer “to apportion and 
pay to the several towns in the county, for library purposes, as the law 
directs, the clear proceeds of all fines and forfeited recognizances, which 
may be paid into the County Treasury during the year 1861; and also 
the clear proceeds of the amount of money already paid into the County 
Treasury on the forfeited recognizance of John Bailey.” 

In 1868 the Telegraph of March nth gives the following: “We 
are informed by the Librarian of School District No. 1, which includes 
the entire village of Kalamazoo, that an addition of six hundred volumes 
of choice books has recently been made to the Library. The Library is 
kept at the office of the Board of Education, in the new Corporation hall 
on Burdick Street. The books were carefully selected by the Librarian, 
Frank Little, Esq., in Detroit. Mr. Little is entitled to the thanks of 
the grown people, as well as„the children, for the sound judgment and 
good taste which he has shown in the selection.” 

In 1872 we find that the number of volumes had increased to nearly 
3,000. In the same year Mr. Little resigned from his position on the 
Board. This gave rise to a discussion as to the disposal of the Library, 
and a proposal was made to place it in the keeping of the Ladies’ Li¬ 
brary Association, which also occupied rooms in Corporation Hall. This 
idea was opposed by Mr. Little and other members of the Board, as 
contrary to the policy of a free library, and it resulted in the election 
of Miss M. J. Woolcott as Librarian. At this time the offices of Secre¬ 
tary of the Board and Librarian were separated, and never reunited. 

Before entering upon her duties Miss Woolcott went before the 
Board with two proposals, one that the books should be catalogued, to 
which they consented; the other, that the Library instead of continuing 
a District or School affair, should be opened to the general public. It 
seems that the Board had already given this latter subject some con¬ 
sideration and it was especially advocated by Dr. Hitchcock and Mr. 
Thomas S. Cobb; consent was therefore given, the necessary steps were 
taken, and", when the Library opened again, it had closed the first era 
of its’existence, and become the Public Library. 

Previous to this time books were only given out to pupils of the 
Public Schools, or persons connected with those schools. Now the books 
were free to the entire village. Miss Woolcott says that when she first 
stood ready to give out free books to all comers, it was one of the hap¬ 
piest moments of her life. The work of the Library was, however, car¬ 
ried on in the same way as before. The card system was not in use, the 
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books being loaned by writing the number and date opposite the per¬ 
son’s name, and when the book was returned it was checked off. This 
necessitated much writing on the part of the Librarian, and the keeping 
of large account books. The books were housed in a room in Corpora¬ 
tion Hall, heated by stoves; and besides the mending and care of the 
books, the Librarian’s duties included building and keeping up the fires, 
dusting and seeing to general cleaning,—all for $100.00 a year. 

Miss Woolcott (now Mrs. J. A. Kent) says, that on cataloguing the 
books, she found a choice nucleus for a library. They were well chosen, 
suited to varied needs, and among them were many fine sets of stand¬ 
ard works. She found, however, that about three hundred volumes, 
nearly all “Juveniles,” were so tattered and soiled by the eager little 
readers that it was decided they must be rejected. She tells, with a 
smile, the story that, while the books lay heaped on the floor, ready for 
removal, George Bates, one of the well-known boys of the town, came 
in, and rushing up to them, selected two or three of the old time favor¬ 
ites, and begged to be allowed to buy them, rather than see them de¬ 
stroyed. I mention this merely to show how well loved was this little 
library of an earlier day. 

At first the Library was open only Saturdays, but so many people 
came under the new rules, that almost at once books were given out on 
Wednesday also, and before the year was over it was open every week 
day except Monday. 

At some time about this period the books belonging to the Young 
Men’s Library Association were placed in the keeping of the Public 
Library, and still remain on the shelves, a small but good and useful 
collection. It was formerly kept at the office of W. W. Peck, where, I 
think, the meetings of the Association were also held. 

After a time the Board added a Reading Room with a very few 
magazines and newspapers, and this was never afterwards given up. 
At one time a club of men and women met in this room to discuss topics 
of general interest, and the women of the club gave a loan exhibition 
with the proceeds of which they bought pictures for the Reading Room. 

Miss Woolcott soon found it necessary to employ assistants, and 
Miss Isabella Roberts was called upon, at first occasionally, but soon as 
her constant right hand. Others, who helped from time to time, were 
Miss Llattie Strong, and Mrs. Crane, formerly Miss Shepherd of the 
High School faculty. In 1876 Miss Woolcott resigned, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Miss Isabella Roberts, who has filled the position ever since. 
In the meantime the Library had been moved several times. It was 
first located at the back of Corporation Hall, then on the north side front, 
and, on the removal of the Ladies’ Library, was shifted once more to the 
south side. But the growing needs, both of the Library and village, 
called for more space, and rooms were rented for the former over the 
Wortley Jewelry store on Main street, and the Library installed there. 
At this time the number of books had grown to over 5,000. Miss Me- 
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Kee and Miss Jeffers became assistants. For some years things moved 
quietly on, with no changes except for steady growth and increasing 
power for good. 

In 1892 Dr. E. H. Van Deusen, an old resident, and one of our most 
generous and public spirited citizens, became interested in the work of 
the Library, and soon was convinced that a permanent home would add 
much to its usefulness. He then offered the city fifty thousand dollars 
to erect a library building if the city would provide a suitable site. This 
was found in the Howard lot on the corner of Rose and South streets, 
and the building at once began, under the supervision of the Board of 
Education. The plans included a room for the use of the Kalamazoo 
Medical Association, of which Dr. Van Deusen was an honored mem¬ 
ber, and an office for the Board of Education. 

In May, 1893, the building was completed, and the Board wished to 
offer to Dr. and Mrs. Van Deusen a formal opening and reception, but, 
with their characteristic modesty and reticence, they refused all public 
demonstrations. The librarians installed the books in their new home, 
and on May nth the Library was quietly opened to the public.. The 
Board, however, ordered an artistic bronze tablet, suitably inscribed to 
the donors of the building, and this was placed on the wall of the main 
book room at the right of the entrance, that succeeding generations may 
read the names of these generous givers of a beautiful gift. It is need¬ 
less for me to expatiate on the beauties and conveniences of the Library 
building. It is, at least in its outward aspects, as familiar to most of us 
as our own homes. Nor would it be fitting for me to laud the generosity 
of its givers; that would be presumptuous and unnecessary, for they live 
in the hearts of the people. 

The card system of loaning books was now put in use, instead of the 
old, clumsy method; the reading rooms for men and women were well 
furnished with periodicals—about two hundred are used at present,— 
and, after a few years, a children’s Reading Room and Library, suggest¬ 
ed by Miss Roberts and approved by Dr. Van Deusen, was installed in 
the basement. Several more assistants have been added to the regular 
force, and also several occasional helpers. The Library is open every 
day in the week, except Sundays, from nine till six, and on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays till nine in the evening. The Reading Rooms 
are open every evening until nine and on Sunday afternoons from two to 
five. There are now nearly 40,000 books in the Library. 

We have come a long way from the 124 books, and the little room 
that was opened from three to four Saturday afternoons. We have 
come far, but may we not go farther yet? What is the future of our 
Library to be ? It is a question that concerns us all, young and old, rich 
and poor, alike; from the sun-burned boy in the children’s Reading 
Room, with his eyes shining over the last St. Nicholas, to the grave pro¬ 
fessor, choosing the books he would gladly see on his own shelves. I 
ask the question especially of the Alumni of Kalamazoo Lligh School. 
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Many of them have remained here, and become influential men and 
women; all have benefited by the Library. Why not repay that benefit 
by an intelligent interest in its affairs ? The Library has many needs; 
doubtless, many of which I know nothing, but the first, and most im¬ 
portant, seems to be a Library Board, whose first duty it should be to 
further the interests of the Library in every possible way. At present it 
is controlled by the Board of Education, the members of which are 
elected to look after the public schools, and they naturally place them 
first in their thought and care. That such a plan is not a favorable one 
seems to be proved by the fact that only one other Library in the state 
is so governed,—the one at Battle Creek. The Board originally occu¬ 
pied a small space in the building, but as the Public Schools increased 
in size and scope, it has spread out more and more, using rooms for the 
Superintendent of Schools, for his assistants, and for the storage of 
books and papers. The Library, too, has grown, and is beginning to 
feel cramped. A reference room seems an absolute necessity; the read¬ 
ing rooms are overcrowded, and, on inquiry, I find that there is only 
shelf room for about a thousand more books. 

Will not the Alumni of Kalamazoo High School use their own eyes 
and ears? And when they have used them, try to formulate some plan 
by which the good work that has been done by our Public Library in 
the past, may go on with ever increasing power in the future? 

Florence Smith Wattles, *72. 


GIFTS TO THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

The Board of Education has not felt at liberty to add pictures or sta¬ 
tuary to the needed furnishings of the building. Yet some teachers of 
FIistory and English feel that these things are as necessary for their 
classes as apparatus for the scientific laboratories. But we must not fail 
to notice the beautiful coloring of the walls, a delight to the eye which 
strangers never fail to observe,and it has been the pleasure of classes 
and individuals to adorn their school-home and add to its silent influence. 
When we entered the new building, the Class of *90, through the efforts 
of Mr. and Mrs. George C. Foote, '90, gave a picture in grateful re¬ 
membrance of the old building. The gift of the Class of '96 had es¬ 
caped the flames, so the list of pictures given by classes now reads: 

Class of 1890—'‘David.” (Photograph). 

Class of 1896—Acropolis at Athens (Photograph). 

Class of 1897—[A palm, which died.] 

Class of 1899—“Sir Galahad” (Photograph) ; “King Arthur” (Pho¬ 
tograph). 

Classes of 1901 and 1904—“A Roman Chariot Race,” (etching). 

Class of 1902—Model of the Coronation Choir. 

Class of 1903—“Hounds in Leash.” (Photograph). 
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Class of 1905—Portrait of George Gisze, Holbein . (Photograph) ; 
Rembrandt, The Syndics, Portrait (Photographs) ; Murillo, “The Play¬ 
ers,” (Photograph). 

Class of 1906—-Albrecht Durer (Colored print) ; Niederdeutche 
Dorfstrasse (colored print) ; Altes Schloss in Bregen (colored print); 
Letztes Leuchten (colored print) ; Schwabisches Stradtchen (colored 
print). 

Class of 1907—-“The Spirit of ’76,” (Photograph) ; The Desert 
Dawn (Photograph) ; The School Door (colored print) ; The Vicar of 
Wakefield (colored print). 

Class of 1908—“The Minute Man” (Photograph) ; “A Port in Hol¬ 
land” (colored print). 


From Organizations of the High School. 

Teachers and Gamma Delta Tau Sorority, in *98—Castle of St. 
Angelo (Photograph ). 

Gamma Delta Tau Sorority, in ’98—Golden Stair (Photograph). 

Gamma Delta Tau Sorority, in ’99—Nike of Samothrace (statue). 

Gamma Delta Tau Sorority, in J oo—Aurora (Photograph). 

Mineola Clique, in ’oi—Flight of Night (alto-relievo). 

Alpha Chi Iota Sorority, in ’03—Procession of Alexander (plaster 
frieze). 

Kappa Iota Gamma Fraternity—David (statue). 

Mu Delta Sigma Fraternity—Bronze Tablet. 

Memorials . 

In memory of Dwight Hayden den Bleyker, given by the Class of 
1903, Sir Walter Scott (plaster bust). 

In memory of Robert K. Knight, ’98, given by Mr. and Mrs. J. J. 
Knight, in 1903—“Frieze of Angels.” (Copley print). 

In memory of Lelia Coon, given by Gamma Delta Tail Sorority, in 
1903—“St. Cecilia.” (Photograph). 

In memory of Alice B. Potter, given by Iota Delta Pi Sorority, in 
1905, Minerva (plaster bust). 

Some smaller framed photographs have been given by former pupils 
or teachers. 

'The Annie D. Clarke Scholarship. 

By a gift of former pupils of Miss Annie D. Clarke, the Annie D. 
Clarke Scholarship has been established. By the terms of the gift, the 
student to have the benefit of this scholarship is to be appointed by Miss 
Annie D. Clarke, and all details regarding it are to be arranged by her 
for the present and the future. In 1908 and 1909 this Scholarship was 
awarded to Charles Francis Waldo of the Class of 1909. 
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Gifts in 1909. 

With the following letter, came two hundred and fifty photographs'. 
These pictures of noted paintings or famous scenery are a valuable addi¬ 
tion to the school. They are to be catalogued and kept in a case pre¬ 
pared for them. 

(LETTER FROM MRS. STREETER.) 

I have some photographs, which I bought in Europe, that I would 
like to give the High School at this Semi-Centennial celebration. 

Unfortunately I do not belong to the Alumni, but was for many 
happy years a pupil at the Old Union School, which stood about where 
the High School now is. 

I regret that I will not be in Kalamazoo for this Anniversary. 

Cordially yours, 

Amelia Tomlinson (Austin) Streeter. 


The Kleinstuck Gift. 

Shakespeare’s Haunts (six photogravures). 

The Kingsley-Pitch Gift 

Ivanhoe (colored print), Lucy Fitch Perkins, presented to the 
Central High School by Homer Kingsley, ’77; Nellie Fitch Kings¬ 
ley, ’82; Lucy Fitch Perkins, ’83; Florence H. Fitch, ’86, 


Alumni Card Catalogue. 

Miss Myra M. Huntley, ’91; Miss Emma E. Dewey, ’97; Miss 
Lena May McGaw, ’04, will make a card catalogue of the Alumni. 
Information concerning their residences, etc., should be sent to Miss 
Lena May McGaw, Central High School. 

It is hoped that a complete record of the graduates may be 
obtained. 
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THE ANNIE D. CLARKE SCHOLARSHIP FUND. 

Some of the Alumni of the High School, learning that June, 1908, 
would complete Miss Clarke's 25th year of service in our High School, 
called a mass meeting of the Alumni of the High School. This meet¬ 
ing was very largely attended and was a very enthusiastic gathering. 
An Alumni Association was organized. Mr. William R. Fox was 
elected as its President, and Miss Sarah Elder as its Secretary. Com¬ 
mittees were appointed to complete arrangements for a reception to 
be tendered to Miss Clarke. After many meetings some of the most 
enthusiastic of the Alumni conceived the idea of establishing a Scholar¬ 
ship Fund to be known as the Annie D. Clarke Scholarship Fund, the 
proceeds from this fund to be used to assist worthy students to procure 
an education. 

At the reception, which was held in June, 1908, there were pres¬ 
ent a large number of Alumni, representing classes as far back as the 
days of the Old Union School and every one was given an opportunity 
to contribute to this fund, either in money or pledges. Some of the 
pledges were in part conditioned upon the raising of $5,000.00. As the 
reception was the first of its kind in years and as we all hoped that 
there would be another each year thereafter, no one was urged and few 
were solicited to contribute to the fund and for the most part the sub¬ 
scriptions were made by those who noticed the list on a table near the 
entrance. Under such circumstances, those most interested in the Fund 
were agreeably surprised to find that subscriptions were made to the 
extent of $1,000.00, and of this amount $5oo.oo has been paid in. 
If each Alumnus gave a dollar we would have a fund of over $1,000.00. 
Mr. C. D. McGibney was chairman of the committee in charge of the 
fund and much credit is due him for his work in connection with it. 

By action of the Alumni Associtaion, under whose auspices this 
scholarship was established, the money raised for it is in the charge of 
five trustees, who shall name their own successors. These trustees are 
Harry C. Howard, *91; Ethel Rockwell, '97; Bessie B. Goodrich, '98; 
Marvin J. Schaberg, 1900; and Annie D. Clarke. The amount raised 
permitted this year the payment of fifteen dollars to the person appointed. 

We all want this fund to grow until we have enough money to earn 
sufficient interest to assist one or more students in abtaining a College 
education. When this is accomplished we hope thereby to, in part, 
carry on the noble work to which our beloved instructor so earnestly 
and conscientiously devoted a quarter of a century of her life. At least 
the Fund will stand as a monument to her unselfish devotion to the 
cause of education and as far as possible will show our appreciation of 
her services to the High School of Kalamazoo. 

H. C. Howard, 
Chairman of the Trustees , 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


Semi-Centennial 

-OF THE- 

Founding of the Kalamazoo High School 


PROGRAMME 


—AT- 

VINE STREET SCHOOL 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 14, 1909, 2:30 R ML 


Musk - 

Invocation - 

Introduction of the Chairman, Dr. L. H. Stewart 

The School's Early Days - Hon. 

The Village Board of Education 

The Schools in the Seventies 

Music - 

Advantages of a Historical Society 

The School and Its Alumni 

Music - 

Some Reminiscences 

The City School - 

Benediction. 


High School Orchestra 
Rev. Arba Martin 
Principal R. R. N. Gould 
W. J. Stuart, Grand Rapids 
Hon. Hutson B. Colman 
Mrs. Charles H. Caryl 
Girls' Glee Club 
Mrs. C. J. Kleinstuck 
Miss Sarah Elder 
Girls 7 Glee Club 
Mr. Albert Little, Richland 
Hon. Samuel Folz 


PROGRAMME FOR HOME-COMING SUPPER 
BURDICK HOUSE, 7:30 P. M. 

April 14, 1909. 

Invocation « Rev. W. H. Phelps, ’91 

Remarks and Introduction of Toastmaster, James H. Kinnane, '81 

.Wm. R. Fox, * 95 , President Alumni Association 

The Beginning of Kalamazoo High School. .. .Hon. W. J. Stewart, ’63 

The High School at Present.. .Evart Dewey, ’09 

Have High School Dreams Been Realized ?.Mrs. Lucy Fitch-Perkins/82 
The Alumni and the High School.Miss Annie D. Clarke 

MUSIC 

The “Veracious Chronicler”...Frederick H. Britton, ’79 

Early Recollections .Mrs. Sarah Wadhams George, *64 

The High School at the University.Donal Haines, '04 

Relation of Teacher and Pupil.Miss Amelia Hockstein, ’95 

“Noblesse Oblige” . S. O. Hartwell 

SINGING OF AULD LANG SYNE 













East Avenue School. Erected 1909. 
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A RE you ambitious to be of the largest 
possible service in the world? If so, 
you will certainly wish to obtain a 
liberal education. 

Kalamazoo College has a splendid record 
as an institution of higher education. Its 
alumni hold positions of large responsibility. 
Thirty-six graduates of Kalamazoo High 
School in Kalamazoo College this year. 
Send for catalogue giving full information. 
A. Gaylord Slocum, LL. D., 

President. 


Everything in Fancy Groceries and Meats. 

E. B. RUSSELL - 

.. j 

Sole Agent For CHASE & SANBORN Teas and Coffees 




EDWARD J. STEVENS 

GLENN C. WHEATON 

MICHIGAN ENGINEERING 

0 

0 

GENERAL ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 

| 150 South Burdick Street 

Rooms 13 and 14 

Phone 2692-J 
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Ok anj’fi Art 

* 

Artiste* @>«ppltea 

118 £>untl| $>«rhtrk &tmt 


Great Feeds 

-AT- 

Th e Empire 


I will treat you with courtesy and see that 
you get a brand new rig with a good 
horse. Everything new and 
Up-to-Date. 

Jack Baker’s Livery 

135 Portage St. Phone 2707-J 


Reburn’s Drug Store 

“The Perfume Store” 


Headquarters for* 
Perfumes and Toilet 
Waters. 


For a Nice Box of Candy 
Fruit and Nuts 

s / 

-—GO TO— 

E. Bacigalupo 

111 S. BURDICK ST. 


LOOK! LOOK! 

K. H. S. BOYS 

Remember the Good Work 
You Get at 

C. LaFern Thornton’s Barber Shop 

Successor to G. W. Stafford Telegraph Bldg. 
We Are Ready to Shine Your Shoes. 


Visit the New Studio 

-OF- 

Henry G. Dornbush 

PHOTOGRAPHER 
O’Brien Block, 1 1 3 S. Burdick 


HENRY C. PITZ 

JEWELER 

Burdick House Block 
110 W. Main St. 


Main and Rose, Chase Rlk. 
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For Ladies Only 

pang ITT ua3BuBj\[ ‘siavhx anig 

*03 Slim N3100A\ aillMfl 
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puw OS 'LZ$ ‘SZ$ ‘OS*ZZ$ '0Z$ *OS'£l$ ‘Sl$ ‘8m3uvi 
saoud ‘aansBam -noq:). cq. apBui sajAjg Suudg jsajBq 
aqi ut qtaq* Moqs ubo j *BqAi Suiaas put? ut Suiuioo 
*sjg qnoqilAV XIOS ONRIdS ^ n q <n pao^B 

pu ubo Aaqi ^Bq* ‘JB[noi:;.iBcI ui 103. 5iuiqoo[ uib j 
sauo aq$ aJtB Aaq^ -ioj ‘sAoq aq* cq siq^ Abs qizA 1 
•pres xjnjsj *sAoq aqi ^saaa^ui cq atu dpq ubd noA 
*saqq.op ui noA ^saaa^ui ^ubo i jt uaAa ‘spia ‘ABg 



Don’t Forget to Look Over My Line of 


Field and Athletic Goods 

/ BEFORE YOU BUY 

t-’’ 

~£ 

I have one of the best and most complete 
lines of BASE BALL GOODS ever shown 
in the city, and at prices that are right. 

Bicycle, Umbrella and General Repairing 
a specialty 

WM. LOCH ER 

220 E. MAIN STREET 
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Wortley Jewelry Store 

Watches, Diamonds, Silverware, Clocks 
Cut Glass, Table Cutlery, Bronze Goods 
and Wedding Gifts 


A. C. WORTLEY 

121 WEST MAIN STREET 


P. N. ARVIDSON 

Flowers! 

Takes pleasure in announcing the 
arrival of his SPRING and 

Flowers! 

SUMMER SUITINGS. 


An inspection would be 
appreciated. 

Flowers! 


Fresh and beautiful Flow¬ 
ers to please the most par¬ 

fLN.ArtriiiBmt 

ticular people aG 

... Qlailnr... 

134 Hurhtrk Stort 

FISHER’S 


BOUDEMAN BLDG. 
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The Caryl Book and Music Store 

220 WEST MAIN STREET, Opp. Court House 


OUR SPECIALTIES ARE 

School Books and Supplies 


Fine Stationery--Post Cards, Local and Foreign 



FOR THE BEST 

CHOCOLATES 
BON-BONS 
ICE CREAMS 
ICES AND 
SHERBETS 


Call at 

CARPENTER’S 

114 S. Burdick Street 

• " A 

Hot Chocolate and Boullion in 
Season. 
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In the Spring a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of 

FRUITS 

Hats, Shirts 

-AND- 

Gloves, Cravats 

PRODUCE 

Hosiery, Underwear 

T&f 

Keep up the Quality. 

KALAMAZOO 

HUBBARD’S HABERDASHERY 

Cold Storage Co. 

107 W. MAIN ST. 

301 E. Main Street 



DRUGS, SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS, PHYSICIANS’ SUPPLIES AND 
SICK-ROOM APPLIANCES 


THE COLMAN DRUG CO. 

Successors to H. G. Colraan & Co, 

DRUGGISTS 

123 West Main Street 


TRUSS FITTING A SPECIALTY 


KALAMAZOO, MICH 
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Don’t Forget 

Cowlbeck 

Your Hat 

KNOX 

HAWES 

MALLORY 

The New Styles 
Are Now Ready. 

See Our Window. 

COWLBECK 


Hub Restaurant 

and LUNCH ROOM 

We Serve the Finest 
Coffee in the State 

118 EAST MAIN STREET 



As the time is fast coming when 
you will be thinking 
of your 

Graduation 

Pictures 

JUST 

REMEMBER 

THAT 

Austin’s Studio 

Is waiting for you. We 
are after the school trade 
as. ever. You all know 
our studio _}.*. 

1 34 S. Burdick St. 


GEO. A. LACKEY’S 

BARBER SHOP 
and Bath Rooms 

Chase BlocK 202 W. Main St. 

Try the VlBRASSAGE MASSAGE, cures Dand- 
ruff, stops Hair Falling, removes Black Heads 
and Wrinkles. 
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Try our Famous 

Bitter Sweets and High Grade 

Chocolates 

EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL 

—AT THE- 

Columbian Electric Co. 

Made fresh each day at 

Meadimber’s 

PALACE OF SWEETS 

Henry M. Desenberg 

Phone 953 113 S. Rose Street 

Agents Fort Wayne Motors and 
Generators. 



BRYANT 

Announcement 

SHOE 


Means Best Quality 

- AND - 

A Price That’s Right 

Our soda fountain is in full 
bloom, producing flowers of the 
sweetest flavors and delicacies* 
One soda will make you call 
agam <>« • • • • • • •• 



Bryant Shoe Store 

113 W. MAIN ST. 

Dunwell Drug Co. 

2 Stores KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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Telegraph 

Want 

L SYSTEM 

Classy 

Ads* 

Clothes 

For 


Young 

Men 

“The Greatest Little Things 
on Earth.” 

HERSHFIELD’S 

121-125 E. MAIN ST. 

Labadie Art Store 

Wallace’s Drug Store 

115 S. Burdick Street 

❖ ❖ ♦> 


College Pennants, Pillows 
and Post-Cards 


❖ ♦> ♦> 


Pictures and Artistic 
Framing 

The Place to Buy Souvenir Post- 

Cards and Albums 

“THINGS ARTISTIC” 


❖ ♦> ❖ 

Fine Leather Goods and Toilet 

146 S. Burdick Street 

Articles 
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Ihling Bros. Everard Co. 



DESIGNERS 
PRINTERS, BINDERS 
COMMERCIAL STATIONERS 
WHOLESALE PAPER 
DEALERS 

REGALIA MANUFACTURERS 



235-7-9 East Main Street 
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THE LATEST DESIGNS IN 

Belt Pins 
Hat Pins 
Purses For 

Spring and Summer 

F. W. HINRICHS 

117 S. BURDICK ST. 

J.W.RYDER 

Everything 

In 

FUEL 

Our Coal Makes Warm Friends 

Ryder, the Coal Man 

Office: Suite 310 Kalamazoo Nat’I Bank Bldg. 
Phone 478 

Yards: E. Main and C. K. & S. R’y. 

Phone 65 



If you were a young 
man just starting out 
in life; expecting to 
own a house, a busi¬ 
ness, a factory or a 
farm, you wouldn’t 
SPEND ALL your 
income— 

Hardly! 

You wouldn’t even 
wait 5 years before 
making a start, would 
you, 

Not Much! 

You would at once 
secure an interest- 
bearing pass book 
from the Kalamazoo 
Savings Bank SO that 
the interest would be 
coming your way— 

Sure! 
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o_ylDAMS-BRANDER CO. 
The Printers Who Know How 
PHONE 47 


Patronize 

“The Delphian” 
Advertisers 
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VanPeenen & Schrier’; 


SHOWING OF 

Spring Suits, Topcoats 
and Furnishings 


Is most complete and should appeal 
to all tasty dressers. 


SPAULDING’S 

Tailored Suits 


133-135 S. Burdick St. 


112 S. Burdick Street 


STUDENTS! 


Our Collegian Clothes 
For Spring. 

Have all the fads and fancies dear to 
the heart of every young man. Com- 
plete line of Young Men's Suits and 
Raincoats at popular prices. 

$10 to $25 


A£J|jipforttttri«' 

Kalamazoo’s Largest, Exclusive 
Ready-to-Wear Store. 


Two Immense Floors, 
Elevator Service. 


College Caps, Hats and Furnishings 

All suits and overcoats kept pressed 
one year free. 

M. Cramer’s Sons 

110 E. MAIN ST. 


Suits, Coats, Waists, Skirts 
Petticoats 


POPULAR PRICES 




















Kalamazoo’s Busiest 
And Best Store 


Ready For Spring With the Best 
Stock in Its Hi&ory 
































